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American Literature Re-Examined 
Cooper as Found—1949" 


WALTER SUTTON 


FEW months after the death 

of Cooper in September 

1851, William Cullen Bryant 
delivered, as a commemorative ad- 
dress, his eulogistic “Discourse on 
the Life, Genius, and Writings of J. 
Fenimore Cooper.” Although Coop- 
er’s status as a serious writer had 
been questioned even during his life- 
time, Bryant’s qualified but generous 
praise set the tone of the dominant 
critical attitude which, rightly or 
wrongly, has sustained Cooper’s lit- 
erary prestige into our own time. A 
number of his novels—the Leather- 
stocking Tales in particular—have 
appealed to a large popular audience, 
both at home and abroad, for more 
than a century, and Cooper con- 
tinues to hold the attention of schol- 
ars and to receive a generous measure 
of space in American literature an- 
thologies. During the past two dec- 
ades Cooper’s academic position has 
actually grown stronger as the re- 
sult of a new emphasis upon his im- 
portance as a social critic and an 
interpreter of American manners. 
After so long a period of popularity 
and academic esteem, it seems time 
for a new estimate of Cooper’s 
achievement as an imaginative writer 
and as a social critic. 

*This and the following essay on Emily Dickinson 
continue the series of re-examinations of American 
literature. Papers in previous numbers of this Review 
discussed Thoreau, Norris, Hawthorne, Holmes, Irv- 


ing, Whitman, Emerson, Melville, Howells, Mark 
Twain, Bryant and Lowell. 


II 

Most of the sympathetic criticism 
of Cooper, from Bryant’s “Dis- 
course” down to the new Literary 
History of the United States, reveals 
a curious paradox. On the one hand 
it is freely acknowledged that Coop- 
er was a clumsy writer who never 
mastered the niceties of his craft, 
while on the other hand it is asserted 
that he was a golden story teller, a 
true artist who somehow, through 
the exercise of a tremendous native 
energy, overcame his limitations and 
succeeded in creating the American 
epic. Even among recent evaluations 
by critics who are concerned with 
Cooper’s social thought and who 
customarily introduce their remarks 
with the modest disclaimer that 
Cooper cannot be considered pri- 
marily as a man of letters, more 
often than not there crops up a 
strange insistence on the fact of 
Cooper’s literary genius. This basic 
self-contradiction suggests a confu- 
sion of standards which may result 
from a feeling that certain aspects 
of the novels offset the lack of a 
unifying technique. 

That Cooper did fail in technique 
has been pointed out by several 
generations of critics. Among them 
were men like Poe, Bret Harte, and 
Mark Twain, who were themselves 
immediately concerned with the art 
of fiction and who were far more 
intimate than we with Cooper’s 
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America and with frontier condi- 
tions. Mark Twain’s attack, “Feni- 
more Cooper’s Literary Offenses,” is 
classic. Concentrating on weaknesses 
in plot, characterization, and dia- 
logue and on Cooper’s indifference 
to tke laws of nature in his creation 
of incidents, Twain charges the au- 
thor of the Leatherstocking Tales 
with a habitual disregard for the re- 
quirements of the art of fiction and 
at the same time comments sardoni- 
cally on the fact that reputable 
critics like Thomas Raynesford 
Lounsbury were referring to Coop- 
er’s tales as “pure works of art.” 
Mark Twain is characteristically un- 
restrained and entertaining; he is 
also unanswerable. Each of his very 
specific objections to Cooper’s prac- 
tice is just. As a matter of fact, the 
reader of Cooper is aware of other 
weaknesses which Mark Twain, 
through either charity or oversight, 
neglected to mention. Chief among 
these is the tedious sententiousness 
and downright dullness of so many 
of Cooper’s characters. It has fre- 
quently been observed that in the 
later novels, written after his return 
from Europe, Cooper tended more 
and more to regard his narratives 
simply as an excuse for preaching— 
usually on his favorite topics of the 
rights of property and the short- 
comings of the form of government 
under which he lived—but even in 
the earlier Leatherstocking Tales 
there is a plethora of sententious 
statement. The hero of the tales him- 
self is not free from this weakness. 
Natty Bummpo is one of nature’s 
noblemen, but he is, it must be ad- 
mitted, something of a natural bore 
as well. When Leatherstocking suc- 
cumbs to his chronic impulse to 


philosophize, he stands before us in 
homespun, and he is perhaps most 
tiresome on the favorite theme of 
his white man’s “gifts.” Yet Natty 
is by comparison an attractive char- 
acter. He is certainly far more lik- 
able and interesting than such wil- 
derness tale dullards as the trivial 
and talkative Richard Jones, in The 
Pioneers, and the brothers-in-law of 
The Pathfinder, Sergeant Dunham 
and Charles Cap, a pair of dog- 
matical asses whom it would be hard 
to match in life or literature. 

In spite of Cooper’s many weak- 
nesses—his clumsy plots, his unde- 
veloped characters, his unrealistic 
and frequently irrelevant dialogue, 
and his general poverty of interest- 
ing ideas—his novels have continued 
to hold the attention of a large 
popular audience and the favor of 
a majority of critics. Among several 
good reasons for this popularity, one 
of the foremost is Cooper’s use of a 
crude but effective suspense for- 
mula. Most of his successful stories, 
not excepting the later so-called 
novels of manners, are based upon 
the familiar pattern which keeps 
the reader dangling through a 
mounting series of climaxes until 
the denouement, when all problems 
are happily resolved with the frus- 
tration of evil agents, the revelation 
of concealed identities, and the 
union of one or more sets of heroes 
and heroines. What seems at first 
glance to be an unconventional de- 
parture from the formula occurs in 
The Last of the Mohicans, where 
both Uncas and Cora at last meet 
death at the hands of the Hurons. 
However, this violent end actually 
resolves a technical problem for the 
author and does not basically affect 
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the typical Cooper double romance 
scheme. Uncas and Cora, like Hey- 
ward and Alice, stand in the roles of 
hero and heroine, but their union 
would of course be inconceivable to 
Cooper because of the barrier of race 
which stands between them. There- 
fore, the most convenient thing to 
do is to kill them off. This solution 
frees Uncas and Cora from the con- 
straint of color and permits their 
being joined in “‘the blessed hunting- 
grounds of the Lenape.” The Dela- 
ware girls, in their funeral songs to 
Uncas, show that they had recog- 
nized the “truant disposition of his 
inclinations” and that they approve 
his choice: 

Why should not such a predilection be en- 
couraged? That she [Cora] was of a blood 
purer and richer than the rest of her nation, 
any eye might have seen; that she was equal 
to the dangers and daring of a life in the 
woods, her conduct had proved; and now, 
they added, the ‘“‘wise one of the earth” had 
transplanted her to a place where she would 
find congenial spirits, and might be forever 
happy. 

Cooper’s suspense pattern fre- 
quently involves a chase (in The Last 
of the Mohicans, the most strenuous 
of the Leatherstocking Tales, chase 
is piled upon chase); and it is in the 
chase and pursuit, even more than 
in the other stereotyped romance 
elements, that we recognize his 
greatest influence, which extends 
from his own wilderness tales 
through the paperback romances of 
the forties and fifties and the later 
western dime novels and which may 
still be seen in the popular fiction 
and the Hollywood horse opera of 
our time. 

Edgar Allan Poe recognized that 
Cooper’s literary “gifts” were essen- 
tially those of a writer of popu- 


lar fiction. In reviewing Cooper’s 
Wyandotté, or the Hutted Knoll 
(1843), Poe distinguished between 
“two great classes of fiction”: 

A popular and widely circulated class, read 
with pleasure, but without admiration—in 
which she author is lost or forgotten, or re- 
membered, if at all, with something very 
nearly akin to contempt; an@ then, a class, 
not so popular, nor so widely diffused, in 
which, at every paragraph, arises a distinc- 
tive and highly pleasurable interest, spring- 
ing from our perception and appreciation of 
the skill employed, or the genius evinced in 
the composition. After perusal of the one 
class, we think solely of the book—after 
reading the other, chiefly of the author. The 
former class leads to popularity—the latter 
to fame. 


Poe placed Cooper at the head of the 
more popular division and expressed 
his belief that Cooper’s chief inter- 
est lay in his dependence upon two 
already hackneyed themes—life in 
the wilderness and life upon the 
ocean. Each of these was possessed, in 
Poe’s opinion, of such “intrinsic and 
universal interest, appealing to the 
heart of man in all phases,” that suc- 
cess with them might be taken as a 
matter of course, while “failure 
might be properly regarded as con- 
clusive evidence of imbecility on the 
part of the author.” 


III 

It is undoubtedly Cooper’s pre- 
occupation with these popular sub- 
jects, particularly with frontier and 
wilderness life, that accounts in large 
part for the appeal which his books 
hold for juvenile and foreign read- 
ers. Both of these groups possess de- 
ficiencies—the former in critical 
sense and the latter in language and 
a knowledge of the American past 
—which prevent their recognizing 
Cooper’s grave short-comings. The 
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difference between an inferior and 
artificially contrived tale of frontier 
life and an imaginative and authen- 
tic treatment of frontier conditions 
is obvious to any mature reader who 
would think of comparing one 
of Cooper’s novels with Twain’s 
Huckleberry Finn. One is led to the 
conclusion that the unexplained es- 
teem in which Cooper is held by 
many present day critics has its basis 
in a nostalgic remembrance of past 
pleasure rather than in any analysis 
of his literary worth. 

In one type of popular story not 
singled out for mention by Poe, the 
historical romance, Cooper realized 
a sensational success with The Spy 
(1821). Although he never fully 
worked the vein he opened (of 
his projected thirteen national ro- 
mances, only one, Lionel Lincoln, 
was completed), Cooper, just by 
writing The Spy, became the pro- 
genitor of the long and hardy line 
of popular American historical nov- 
els which have exploited nearly 
every phase of our national life. In 
the historical romance, as well as in 
the forest and sea tales, Cooper’s 
most direct and immediate influence 
may be seen in the twenty-five and 
fifty-cent “‘yaller-cover” novel of 
the two decades preceding the Civil 
War. Emerson Bennett, for example, 
the prolific author of many popular 
romances now resting in deserved 
oblivion, consciously imitated Coop- 
er in fabricating his historical novels 
and romances of frontier life. Ben- 
nett’s The Female Spy; or, Treason 
in the Camp (1851), a Revolution- 
ary romance laid in New York City 
and the adjacent “neutral ground,” 
was obviously inspired by Cooper’s 
Spy. The League of the Miami 


(1845) is an Ohio Valley border ro- 
mance strongly suggestive of The 
Last of the Mohicans. In the very 
popular Prairie Flower and its sequel 
Leni Leoti (1849), which sold more 
than one hundred thousand copies 
in their day, Bennett charted his 
course across the Indian infested 
Great Plains that the octogenarian 
Pathfinder had traversed a genera- 
tion earlier in Cooper’s The Prairie, 
the last in plot sequence of the 
Leatherstocking Tales. And it was 
here, of course, by guiding Natty 
Bummpo westward to the last great 
frontier, that Cooper pioneered in 
the popular “‘western” story that be- 
came an independent and complete- 
ly stereotyped genre soon after the 
introduction of the Beadle Dime 
Novel series in 1860. 

In his later years, as he became 
more and more preoccupied with 
social problems incident to the Jack- 
sonian revolution, Cooper turned 
again to the novel of manners, in 
which form he had so awkwardly 
made his literary debut in Precaution 
(1820). The best and most interest- 
ing of his productions in this field 
are the Littlepage Manuscripts, the 
Anti-rent trilogy which spans five 
generations in the life of an old New 
York family of English and Dutch 
descent. Although the intrusion of 
suspense tale elements prevents these 
stories from being considered purely 
as novels of manners, they possess 
great value and interest as a his- 
torical record—for which Cooper 
drew on his own and his family’s 
experience—of various phases of 
New York life and culture over the 
space of a century, beginning with 
the birth of Cornelius Littlepage in 
1737. 
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The first of these volumes, Satan- 
stoe (1845), which tells the story of 
young Cornelius, is in many ways 
the finest of all Cooper’s novels. Un- 
embarrassed by the involved and 
awkward plot structure of many of 
the tales, Satanstoe presents a leisure- 
ly view of colonial life against such 
varied backgrounds as provincial 
Manhattan, the estates of Westches- 
ter County, the predominantly 
Dutch town of Albany, the primi- 
tive beginnings of a great unsur- 
veyed “patent” in the upstate wil- 
derness, and the colorful and disas- 
trous British colonial campaign of 
1758 against the French at Fort Ti- 
conderoga. It is only in the last pages 
of the novel, after the debacle of 
Ticonderoga, that a revengeful party 
of redskins sweeps down upon the 
Littlepage patent and provides a 
typical Cooper denouement based 
upon an Indian attack and siege. 
This most attractive of Cooper’s 
novels is steeped in a mood of mel- 
low reminiscence and sometimes sug- 
gets a capacity for genuine humor 
which one would not have suspected 
in Cooper. The chief point of inter- 
est in the novel is, however, its his- 
torical detail, and it is true that the 
same element is responsible for 
much of the appeal of the Leather- 
stocking Tales themselves. 

Unfortunately, however, there is 
a progressive deterioration in man- 
ner and tone in The Chainbearer 
(1845) and The Redskins (1846). 
Cooper’s technique worsens and his 
genial mood evaporates and gives 
way to a self-righteous irritability 
as the history of the Littlepages, and 
of the author, becomes contempo- 
raneous with the Anti-rent agitation 
that was threatening the foundations 


of Cooper’s world. Halfway through 
The Chainbearer, Cooper shifts ab- 
ruptly to the suspense tale formula 
when the hero, Mordaunt Littlepage, 
the son of Cornelius, falls into the 
hands of Aaron Thousandacres, the 
squatter on the Littlepage patent. 
Mordaunt had visited Aaron’s illegal 
mill site incognito, but the old squat- 
ter’s suspicions become aroused when 
Mordaunt, with the manly ineptness 
characteristic of a Cooper hero, de- 
livers a lecture on the sacredness of 
property to the man who is tres- 
passing on his father’s land and steal- 
ing his timber. 

In The Redskins, Hugh Roger 
Littlepage, Mordaunt’s grandson, is 
pitted against the ‘“‘Injins,” or 
masked anti-renters, who are threat- 
ening the security of the family 
estate that Cornelius had seen carved 
out of the wilderness. Here the au- 
thor’s tone is one of bitter resent- 
ment, and the book’s narrative ele- 
ment is largely obscured by Cooper’s 
harangues upon the manifold abuses 
of self-government and the disrup- 
tive influences of the growing social 
equalitarianism of the time. He 
points out that the broadening of 
suffrage leads to mobocracy and 
that the existence of a wealthy cul- 
tivated class is necessary for the in- 
surance of a proper cultural leaven 
in society. His nostalgic affection 
for the old provincial New York 
system of chattel slavery is evident 
in his lament over the disappearance 
of the “nigger”: 

I use the Doric, in place of the more modern 
and mincing term of “colored man;” for 
the Doric alone will convey to the American 
the meaning in which I wish to be under- 
stood. I regret the “nigger;” the old-fash- 
ioned, careless, light-hearted, laborious, idle, 
roguish, honest, faithful, fraudulent, grum- 
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bling, dogmatical slave; who was at times 
good for nothing, and, again, the stay and 
support of many a family. But him I regret 
in particular is the domestic slave, who 
identified himself with the interests, and 
most of all with the credit of those he 
served, and who always played the part of 
an humble privy counsellor, and sometimes 
that of a prime minister. 

Cooper also cherished a deep af- 
fection for the Indian—the good 
Indian, that is, the Indian who iden- 
tified his interests with those of the 
white man, and who served him 
faithfully, in a subordinate capacity, 
as befitted his “gifts.” The denoue- 
ment of The Redskins, and the uni- 
fying denouement of the trilogy, is 
based upon the revelation of the 
secret sorrow of Old Susquesus, the 
Upright of the Onondagoes, whose 
life Cooper preserves through four 
generations of Littlepages for the ex- 
press purpose of making this dis- 
closure at the height of the Anti- 
rent troubles. Susquesus had left his 
tribe in his young manhood, about 
one hundred years earlier, and had 
never returned to it. The reason for 
his painful self-banishment, it is 
finally revealed, was his renunciation 
of any claim to a Delaware maiden 
with whom he had fallen deeply in 
love but who belonged, by right of 
capture, to a brother warrior. James 
Fenimore Cooper alias Hugh Roger 
Littlepage then remarks that, to the 
Anti-renters who heard Susquesus’ 
story, “The biting comparison be- 
tween themselves and their own 
course, and an Indian and his jus- 
tice, was intolerable . . ., for noth- 
ing has more conduced to the abuses 
connected with anti-rentism than 
the wide-spread delusion that pre- 
vails in the land concerning the 
omnipotency of the masses.” There 


is an unintentional irony in Cooper’s 
use of the unfranchised and dis- 
possessed Indian to point the final 
moral of his position on property 
rights. 

One of the familiar justifications 
for the reading of Cooper’s novels 
as an academic requirement is that 
they provide information about 
Cooper’s social ideas. It is true that 
by reading such novels as The Chain- 
bearer, The Redskins, Homeward 
Bound, Home as Found, and the 
grotesque Monikins, one can obtain 
evidence that Cooper distrusted the 
democratic principle of popular suf- 
frage, that he feared leveling ten- 
dencies that were endangering the 
older stable class system, that he 
idealized the institution of slavery 
and felt a contempt for such popu- 
lar institutions as the newspaper and 
the Lyceum, and that he regretted 
the abandonment of the whipping 
post and the gallows for the punish- 
ment of common crimes and the 
maintenance of social order. But it 
is also true that substantially the 
same information can be acquired 
much less painfully by the reading 
of a single book, The American 
Democrat (1838), which represents 
Cooper’s mature social attitudes. 

Actually the interest of Cooper’s 
social criticism, like that of his 
novels, is largely historical. Cooper 
was honest, according to his lights, 
and fearless in commenting upon 
what he conceived to be the faults 
of the American system; but he was 
a complete reactionary. An uneasy 
wanderer between two worlds, he 
looked longingly backward to an un- 
realizable past, in which he saw the 
outlines of his ideal society. For this 
reason his social criticism illuminates 
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the unhappy plight of his class, 
but, unlike the writings of Jeffer- 
son, it provides the present day rea- 
der little, if any, food for fresh 
thought. 

Because Cooper was interested in 
Jefferson’s ideas, there has been a 
tendency to assume that his “aris- 
tocracy of worth” is essentially the 
same as Jefferson’s “natural aristoc- 
racy.” This assumption is false be- 
cause the foundation of Jefferson’s 
ideal lay in a social and educational 
system which would provide a genu- 
ine equality of opportunity. Al- 
though Cooper pays lip service to 
the ideal of equality of opportunity 
in his comments on the relative 
fluidity of American society, it is 
patent in everything he writes that 
he is far less concerned for equality 
of any kind than he is for the safe- 
guarding of a landed leisure class 
which was primarily an aristocracy 
of birth. Cooper would quibble at 
the use of the term aristocracy since 
he preferred to call his aristocrat a 
“democratic gentleman,” but his 
observance of social distinctions 
based on birth is apparent in most of 
his novels. The person who has been 
educated above his station but who 
because of lowly origin is unable to 
attain true gentility is a familiar 
character. Such is Mabel Dunham, 
the heroine of The Pathfinder. Al- 
though only the daughter of an 
army sergeant, the girl had had the 
advantage of being brought up as 
a “humble companion” in a genteel 
family. “The results,” Cooper re- 
marks, 


were quite apparent in her attire, her 
language, her sentiments, and even in her 
feelings, though neither [sic], perhaps, rose 
to the level of those which would properly 


characterize a lady. She had lost the coarser 
and less refined habits and manners of one 
in her original position, without having 
quite reached a point that disqualified her 
for the situation in life that the accidents of 
birth and fortune would probably compel 
her to fill. 


The author’s complacent assurance 
of his own “social station” is one of 
his less engaging qualities. 


IV 

But it is the question of his 
achievement as a creator of imagina- 
tive literature that must ultimately 
determine the fate of Cooper’s liter- 
ary reputation. And it is here that 
Cooper fails, despite the broad popu- 
lar appeal of his themes and the his- 
torical interest of his novels. The 
settings against which his dramas are 
enacted are varied and vivid and au- 
thentic, but his characters are, at 
their worst, cut from cardboard, 
and, at their best, coopered—as 
Lowell remarked—like barrels, 
sound without and hollow within; 
they speak an unspeakable language 
and act unnaturally within the con- 
fines of illogical and clumsily con- 
trived plots. Cooper never achieved 
the artistic synthesis which is the 
mark of literary genius. The fusion 
of technique and content into a 
whole which compels imaginative 
acceptance is lacking, and it is im- 
possible for any but the most un- 
sophisticated readers to dwell imagi- 
natively in the world of a Cooper 
novel. 

Henry Thoreau has told us that 
he had at one time, on his desk at 
Walden, three stones, which, since 
they possessed no essential value and 
required daily dusting, he finally 
flung out the window. His example 
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might well inspire us to take fresh traditional veneration have led us 
inventory and eliminate from our to regard as American imaginative 
shelves books which only habit and literature of the first order. 


Beset 
GEOFFREY JOHNSON 


What temporal helps and powers, if I had them all 
To throw in the field, could foil the press of hours 
Which slyly undermine your outward wall, 

O you more fair than a city crowned with towers? 
What resource that I lent—no, died to give— 
Could stop this inexorable sift and sieve? 


Not riches, though showered as cones of the silver fir; 

Not health, though pure of glow as the vesper-star; 

Not my deep-sheaved memories of what you were; 

Not my daily bread of joy in what you are; 

Not friendship; not wit; though it riddled the world with shame 
And bowed its penitent pilgrims at your name. 


Not even the song which might by chance and charm 
Burn through the years and enchant to a holy peace 
The dragon-eyes of envy, hate and harm 

Till men sailed home at last with the golden fleece— 
No, not that song, could a miracle give it me, 

Would lessen your present plight by one degree. 


For what avails the flower besieged by storm 
Her vision of possible seeds in fields of light? 

It is now her individual bloom and form 

Are menaced by hosts of wild embattled night; 
And help I would if I knew how or where, 
Angelic creature tried with our earth’s despair. 


No childish hiding, no frantic gestures as gods 

Will stay one inch that remorselessly creeping line. 

O you my pennon beset with terrible odds, 

Float sure in the faith that your predicament’s mine; 

Be proud, the intangible spirit alone shall test 

What triumph’s to come, what last shall crown the rest. 


The Gambit of Emily Dickinson 


EpwIN MOosELEY 


HAT can the critic say 
to the forbidding voice of 
Emily Dickinson speaking 
from the farther room with the 
apartness and paleness and intensity 
that are the very essence of poetry? 


A color stands abroad 
On solitary hills 
That science cannot overtake 
But human nature feels. 
(p. 110, LXXXV)' 


She is like the color which the ana- 
lytical mind cannot impose patterns 
upon: “My life closed twice before 
its close” (p. 45, XCVI), “I cannot 
live with you,/ It would be life” (p. 
131, XII), “The only news I know/ 
Is bulletins all day/ From Immor- 
tality” (p. 335, CII). We stand in 
awe before a conciseness and a depth, 
a restraint and a nakedness, a vast- 
ness and a pin-point. We face the 
poetry and embarrassedly talk in- 
stead about the unknown life, the 
unpublished material, the chron- 
ology of the writing—it would help 
to know the exact nature of Emily’s 
relationship with Charles Wads- 
worth, it would help if the Bianchis 
had been entirely willing to tell the 
world all it wanted to know about 
a great poet, it would help to date 
the poems so that the blame of in- 
consistency might give way to the 
praise of development, but the 


1Unless otherwise indicated the Arabic numerals for 
pages and the Roman numerals for poems refer to the 
Bianchi and Hampson edition of the Poems of Emily 
Dickinson (Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 
1945). Elsewhere I refer to the Tedd and Bingham 
edition of Bolts of Melody: New Poems of Emily 
Dickinson (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1945). 


poems are the poet and they speak 
to us despite our hectic endeavor to 
place them in the context of white, 
thin Emily flitting about the lawn at 
twilight or bowing her way through 
her father’s living room at the an- 
nual commencement tea. Other 
poets have warned us: “since feeling 
is first/ who pays attention/ to the 
syntax of things/ will never wholly 
kiss you,” and yet we persist in run- 
ning the risk of not kissing Emily. 
We worry about her apparent con- 
tradictions in attitudes and evalua- 
tions and wish for information to 
tell us which attitude came first or 
whether she could hold contrasting 
attitudes at once, and we forget the 
strong unities of feeling and tone 
and mood. We forget that she was a 
sensitive and intelligent woman who 
found consolation in poetry and 
tried out the answers to her life- 
questions by defining them in verse, 
testing first one answer, then an- 
other, and finding perhaps a solution 
that we with our pretense of reason 
can hardly understand. 


II 

Perhaps it is even fortunate that 
we cannot date the poems of Emily 
and trace her literary maturing: 
Emily did not intend it so. She tried 
to stop time in her life and in her 
poetry: she wore the white of inno- 
cence and shut herself off from the 
town, moving among her flowers in 
the twilight, gazing at life passing 
by in the street on the other side of 
her window pane, seeing her father’s 
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guests only for a moment like a child 
introduced to and then dismissed 
from the company. She is at times 
almost the Wordsworthian child un- 
touched by “‘the shades of the prison 
house,” keeping every ordinary sight 
appareled in the wondrous and the 
marvelous, but Wordsworth’s theo- 
retical child naturally knows impor- 
tant answers, is close to God, and 
Emily has to work at being the in- 
nocent. She protests that it would 
not hurt to make significant revela- 
tions to little her, almost with the 
implication that it is due the child to 
know the ultimate and the natural. 


Please to tell a little pilgrim 
Where the place called morning lies! 
(p. 66, II) 


she pleads; or even more to the 
point: 


Why do they shut me out of 
Heaven? 


—me, “timid as a bird,” small and 
harmless— 


Oh, if I were the gentlemen 
In the white robes, 
And they were the little hand 
that knocked— 
Could I forbid? 
(p. 365, CLVII) 


The simplicity of these poems and 
of many like them is deceiving 
enough for inclusion in Hampson’s 
edition of Poems for Youth, by 
Emily Dickinson, but one feels some- 
what uneasily that Miss Dickinson 
employs a conscious strategy, per- 
haps for protection, perhaps as a 
kind of subtle defiance. Throughout 


the poems there is an attitude akin 
to Empson’s “ironic humility”— 
“whose simplest gambit is to say, ‘I 
am not clever, educated, well born,’ 
or what not (as if you had a low 
standard to judge by), and then to 
imply that your standards are so 
high in the matter that the person 
you are humbling yourself before is 
quite out of sight.” There is precise- 
ly in Emily’s poetry the kind of 
paradox that is so interesting to 
Empson: the innocent asks questions 
that reveal his lack of innocence, 
questions that come close to shatter- 
ing the climate of opinion “of which 
he is a part and hence make him 
superior to it. The pattern is con- 
spicuous in poem XXVII (p. 15), in 
which Emily starts off by proclaim- 
ing “I’m nobody!” and ends up by 
affirming herself: “How dreary to 
be somebody!” The implication is of 
course that the nobody is the real 
somebody—and so disturbing to the 
community that, should “they” find 
out, ““They’d banish us, you know.” 
This attitude, which comes close to 
being a version of pastoral, is par- 
ticularly interesting here in that 
Emily actually did refuse to be made 
public, both in her withdrawal from 
the world even of Amherst and, par- 
ticularly, in her reluctance to let her 
poetry be published. Gray-like, Em- 
ily laments herself: 


How many flowers fail in wood, 
Or perish from the hill 
Without the privilege to know 
That they are beautiful! 


How many cast a nameless pod 

Upon the nearest breeze, 

Unconscious of the scarlet 
freight 
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It bears to other eyes! 
(p. 317, LXXIV) 


The poem involves a pertinent di- 
chotomy: what the public sees 
(“‘fail,” “perish,” “‘nameless”) and 
what you are, whether you know it 
or not (“beautiful,” “scarlet freight 

. to other eyes”). This poem may 
conceivably have been written about 
the early deaths of Emily’s friends 
and tutors, Leonard Humphrey and 
B. F. Newton, to either of whose 
lives the lines might be applicable; 
in any case, like most elegiac expres- 
sion this poem serves as a consolation 
to the poet for her own plight, an 
assurance that even though she is 
not acknowledged as woman or as 
poet, there is an innate beauty about 
her, a quiet knowing that she is su- 
perior. One recalls Milton and Shel- 
ley and Arnold ostensibly writing 
about the deaths of promising youths 
and consoling themselves for their 
own lack of fame. And one thinks 
of Emily keeping herself from pub- 
lic recognition and knowing, feeling 
some satisfaction in the superiority 
of her creation. 


III 

What were the questions which 
Emily behind the protective and 
strategic mask of immaturity, in- 
nocence, and ineffectualness could 
ask of the world about her? Some- 
times she puts them directly, some- 
times one finds them implicit in the 
opposing points of view with which 
her poems confound the orderly and 
scholarly mind. Much of Emily’s 
poetry seems to be poetry of affirma- 
tion: in the simplest details of na- 
ture she finds strange beauty and, at 
first glance, consolation. Again, she 


seems for the moment to find some 
peace and freedom in nature, an 
escape from association with and 
memories of people and society, al- 
most a way of finding the absolute 
through which one might transcend 
the world. The bumblebee, the 
oriole, the hummingbird, the rose, 
the daffodil are specifically and 
vividly described with an eye as ac- 
curate and as severe as the twentieth- 
century eye of the Imagist, so clean, 
so neat, free of the complications of 
her own life and the lives of all peo- 
ple; but as for many writers whom 
we like to call nature poets, for 
Emily a satisfying nature is a nega- 
tive value when seen in the total 
context of her poetry. Frost, who is 
still considered in the popular opin- 
ion as the New England poet, the 
describer of New England plants 
and fields and animals, keeps his na- 
ture pleasing only so long as people 
do not walk into its cool and shady 
midst; with people come death and 
grief and inhibition and repression, 
and New England ceases to be a re- 
treat of snow and birches: it is the 
home of man afraid to express him- 
self, man lonely because he cannot 
communicate. Emily reveals the 
frightening details even when she 
faces the natural alone. 


A bird came down the walk: 
He did not know I saw; 
He bit an angle-worm in halves 
And ate the fellow, raw. 

(p. 78, XXIII) 


Emily offers him a crumb and he 
flies away, quietly and beautifully, 
but he is frightened and senses dan- 
ger. Emily knows “several of nature’s 
people,” feels for them “‘a transport/ 
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Of cordiality;” but as for the 
snake— 


. never met this fellow, 
Attended or alone, 
Without a tighter breathing, 
And zero at the bone. 
(p. 79, XXIV) 


The poems are clear and simple, but 
the nature she encounters is not al- 
ways friendly to her nor one part of 
it to another. At times it is wonder- 
ful and awful: “a stranger yet” to 
“ones that cite her most” (p. 116, 
XCVD), but it is without sympathy 
for her in her plight. In poem XIV 
(p. 73), Emily dreads the first robin, 
the daffodils, the bees, all of the 
things she has so often described 
meticulously and lovingly. And 


why?—because they show no “def- 
erence to me/ The Queen of Cal- 


vary,” in her “childish plumes.” The 
reference to herself is many-barbed. 
Charles Wadsworth, to whom she 
was so attached as a friend and ad- 
visor and perhaps much more, had 
gone away to far-off California as 
minister of Calvary Church:’ the 
references to Calvary are several in 
her poems, some of them, perhaps 
all, certainly made after Wads- 
worth’s departure, but nature car- 
ries on its riot of resurrection even 
in the face of her mourning. Here 
is no consolation, even an accentua- 
tion of her own grief: and here too 
is the protection of ‘“‘childish 
plumes”—really, she pretends, how 
foolish of one so small as I am to 
expect consideration. One might 


2George Frisbie Whicher in his excellent biography 
of Emily Dickinson, This Was a Poet (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1939), refers on page 107 to 
Emily’s interest in “Calvary.” 


well ask if the function of nature 
for Emily changed after Emily’s 
strong awareness of Wadsworth, if 
indeed she is guilty of a pathetic 
fallacy, if she herself is stronger than 
any flower she might have gazed 
upon in a New England field or 
grown in her own Amherst garden. 
Emily gives us the answer that na- 
ture is no release, that she cannot 
escape into it because she cannot es- 
cape from herself: looking at the 
oriole as Keats looks to the nightin- 
gale for something common or di- 
vine, she is forced to conclude: ““The 
‘tune is in the tree,’/ The skeptic 
showeth me;/ ‘No sir! in thee.’” 
(p. 72, XII). 

The ambivalence with which Em- 
ily approaches nature is indicative 
of the paradox of the intellectual 
New England of which she was po- 
tentially a part. To the conventional 
Puritan mind nature was “‘a visible 
manifestation of God,” and as such 
the terrible and the odd had to be 
rationalized into a pattern with the 
pleasing and the orderly. Many rea- 
sons have been invented as explana- 
tion of the evil which the allpower- 
ful Puritan God created, reasons 
having to do with examples and 
temptations and the ineffectualness 
of cloistered virtues, and Emily is 
continually admitting the mystery 
of the complicated nature around 
her. Here is one level of conflict, 
which to the Puritan mind is no 
conflict at all: nature is both good 
and bad, but good or bad it illus- 
trates the intense moral purpose of 
God. 

But there is perhaps a more strik- 
ing dichotomy in Emily’s thinking, 
and that is the dichotomy between 
the Puritan climate of opinion and 
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the Emersonian or Transcendental 
brand of Romanticism which was 
considered radical but fashionable in 
the very circles of which Emily 
might have been a part. The dif- 
ference between the Puritan and the 
Transcendentalist may be as much a 
difference of statement as of prin- 
ciple: to the latter, nature was not 
merely a manifestation but both a 
symbol of the Over-Soul, of “the 
One within the Many,” and actually 
at times this Soul itself; further- 
more, nature was not alone a lesson 
from which man might learn, often 
what not to do or to be, for it in- 
cluded man himself: God, Nature, 
and Man were One, in a descending 
order of perfection. Within man, 
the potential immortality was more 
apparent than original sin, and 
man’s relation to institutional direc- 
tion varied accordingly. To sum- 
marize in a sentence or so an entire 


climate of opinion on the one hand 
and, on the other, an interesting and 
flexible body of thought lays me 
open to the charge of gross over- 
simplification; my point is that in 
the poems themselves Miss Dickin- 
son reflects the intellectual milieu of 


her New England, the Puritan 
framework which allowed within it 
a kind of Romanticism of the reason 
as against that of the passion. But 
even more interesting are the poems 
which suggest that she found these 
conventional and/or fashionable an- 
swers lacking. 

Emily wrote, much less effusively 
to be sure than Wordsworth, her 
intimations of immortality: she 
names herself “the term between” 
Eternity and Immortality, but 
when she begins to describe the 
kingdom of the dualistic Christ, a 


kingdom of “‘perfect pauseless mon- 
archy,” she qualifies the description 
with “they say” and sees all three 
states, the behind, the between, and 
the before, as “Miracle,” unfathom- 
able and confusing: 


A crescent is the sea 
With midnight to the north of her 
And midnight to the south of her, 
And maelstrom in the sky. 

(p. 374, CLXXIII) 


Emily finds no answers here through 
reason or through faith, though she 
strongly suggests that the latter is 
essential. Elsewhere, using the same 
imagery of darkness, she has desired 
ultimate answers; positively she 
states: ““A wife at day-break I shall 
be” (what a pregnant statement for 
Emily—wife in the mystical sense 
almost as the nun becomes the bride 
of Christ, and perhaps in a more 
literal sense, unconscious let us say, 
of not being Wadsworth’s or any- 
body’s wife), but she follows with a 
question: “Sunrise, hast thou a flag 
for me?” qualifying her pronounce- 
ment with direct uncertainty. “At 
midnight,” she is still “ta maid,” but 
she passes from midnight to “East 
and Victory” and ceases to be “a 
child,” but again she has protected 
herself against mistaken hope: “I 
fumble at my childhood’s prayer” 
(p. 373, CLXXII). Yet the marriage 
(though it is quite apparent here 
that literally Emily is writing a re- 
ligious poem, note how often it 
is difficult to distinguish between 
poems about love of God and love 
of Man, even specific men) is not 
consummated; in another poem, still 
employing the same imagery, she ac- 
cepts her belonging to Midnight: 
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“Good Morning, Midnight!” she 
writes in direct contrast to the 
“Midnight, ‘Good night!’” of the 
poem just considered, “I’m coming 
home,/ Day got tired of me—/ How 
could I of him?” and once again 
pulls over herself the protective cov- 
ering of innocence and humility: 


You are not so fair, Midnight— 
I chose Day, 
But please take a little Girl 
He turned away! 

(p. 360, CXLVI) 


IV 

Emily’s poems are full of purple, 
gold, and red imagery, the imagery 
of brilliant sun, rising, shining, won- 
drous even in setting, but they are 
also full of darkness and storms and 
unknowable seas: the beauties of 
nature do not haunt Emily like a 
passion, they do not make her shriek 
with ecstasy, nor do the obscurities 
leave her “full of sorrow and leaden- 
eyed despairs.” Her uncertainty 
about nature or even of God in na- 
ture may account for the re- 
straint of her positive imagery, 
and her ironic humility may pro- 
tect her poetry from the over 
expression of lament. Here is the 
very essence of Emily’s style: para- 
dox, objectivity, the highly in- 
tellectual slant rhyme, the pretense 
of flippancy, indifference, and ig- 
norance. The technique of her 
poems, as indeed it should, grows out 
of content and attitude, and as these 
are distinctly of our times, so is her 
form. One reluctantly turns to Ern- 
est Hemingway as a loud and repre- 
sentative voice of our century, par- 
ticularly of the decade of the 1920’s, 
for an accounting of the revival of 


interest in the delicate and fragile 
(in an awful way) poetry of Emily 
Dickinson, but I think of two 
much-quoted passages of Farewell to 
Arms which are important with re- 
spect to both the method and the 
implicit ideas of this novel and: in- 
deed of the literature of an entire 
generation. “Abstract words such 
as glory, honor, courage, or hallow 
were obscene beside the concrete 
names of villages, the numbers of 
roads, the names of rivers, the num- 
bers of regiments and the dates,” 
wrote Hemingway in a sentence that 
questioned an entire milieu and de- 
scribed a style appropriate to this 
questioning. And again: “If people 
bring so much courage to this world 
the world has to kill them to break 
them, so of course it kills them. The 
world breaks every one and after- 
ward many are strong at the broken 
places. But those that will not break 
it kills. It kills the very good and 
the very gentle and the very brave 
impartially. If you are none of these 
you can be sure it will kill you too 
but there will be no special hurry.” 
The writers of the post-war genera- 
tion recognized so dramatically the 
brutality and chaos of the world and 
tried to protect themselves from it 
with a hard, tough style and hard, 
tough attitudes, physical toughness 
or the mental toughness of sophisti- 
cation, no matter which. Once let 
down the shell, and the world hurts 
so terribly the sensitive nature that 
is beneath, what is, alas, the truly 
natural thing about man, his po- 
tentiality of loving and of being 
loved, a potentiality for which the 
world has no concern. We talk 
about the characters of Hemingway 
who work so hard at being tough 
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and we call them romantic primi- 
tives, running off for a moment to 
the Swiss Alps, to a stream in Spain, 
returning to the unpastoral world 
as One must and restoring the shell 
to ward it off: and occasionally let- 
ting drop the shell because by their 
very nature they can do nothing 
else and letting it drop just once too 
often and having to raise it again 
tougher and stronger than ever. 
Emily’s protective shell is in the 
reserve and the specific imagery of 
her language: she names things clean- 
ly and surely, she will at all costs 
avoid the danger of sentimentality, 
she will handle the abstract care- 


fully. 


Faith is a fine invention 
For gentlemen who see; 
But microscopes are prudent 
In an emergency! 
(p. 28, LVI) 


Emily writes, making us wonder 
whether she is one of those gentle- 
men and how much of her life is 
emergency and calling our attention 
to her meticulous and uncluttered 
eye, free of the very “obscenity” 
against which Hemingway protested 
(and into which he often fell). And 
if what she finds under the micro- 
scope is too disturbing, if, let us 
guess, it should make her question 
the faith on which she must de- 
pend: 


The truth I do not dare to know 
I muffle with a jest. 
(Bolts of Melody, p. 119, No. 217) 


This protective jest involves not 
only her ironic childishness which 
keeps her as aloof from the world 


as the various toughnesses at which 
the characters of Hemingway and 
other modern writers are forced to 
arrive, but also a seemingly in- 
congruous unemotionalism or light- 
ness about the things that bother her 
most. An expression of faith that 
seems to avoid the qualifications of 
poem LVI quoted above, she treats 
with a severe calmness: 


I never saw a moor, 

I never saw the sea; 

Yet know I how the heather looks, 
And what a wave must be. 


I never spoke with God, 
Nor visited in heaven; 
Yet certain am I of the spot 
As if the chart were given. 
(p. 163, XVII) 


Simple, clear, frighteningly logical: 
the Puritan’s concern with the prac- 
tical, his paradoxical faith in spite 
of the practical, names, places, dates, 
no honor, glory, or holiness. And as 
in Hemingway’s characters there is 
always the danger of the sensitive 
nature breaking through its shell and 
exposing itself to the unfeeling 
world, so one feels that beneath the 
cool and quiet surface of Emily’s 
poetry there are rumblings which 
must erupt. This Emily only too 
well knew. She refers to a “Vesuvius 
at home” (p. 264, CXIX), or in an- 
other poem she conjectures whether 
the “stillness... In the human 
face” is “‘volcanic” (Bolts of Melody, 
p. 253, No. 495). And interestingly 
enough, with reference to “Life” as 
“a still volcano,” she used words that 
might specifically have been referred 
to her own way of living, not a small 
part of which was her writing of 
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poetry: 


A quiet, earthquake style, 
Too smoldering to suspect 
By natures this side Naples. 


Poor Emily, or fortunate Emily, as 
far this side of Naples as nineteenth 
century Amherst! And how difficult 
for her: 


Therefore we do Life’s labor 
Tho’ Life’s reward be done— 
With scrupulous exactness 
To hold our senses on. 


(p. 292, XXXII) 


The white dress, the withdrawal 
from society, the strained-for inno- 
cence were not enough to hold the 
senses on, to keep the emotional 
truths of Emily cut of her poetry. 
Rather, hiding them from the world, 
in her poetry she had to reveal her- 
self—or perhaps more exactly it was 
the pent-up feelings of the lonely 
Emily watching Humphrey and 
Newton die, abiding the separation 
from Wadsworth, questioning the 
entire climate of her little world 
which, whether she knew it or not, 
was at the time a part of the intel- 
lectual center of an entire hemis- 
phere, it was these feelings that pro- 
duced the poetry, now escaping into 
nature, now pretending indifference, 
or expressing itself openly and 
nakedly. “I thought that nature was 
enough/ Till human nature came” 
(Bolts of Melody, p. 80, No. 149), 
wrote Emily sadly and proudly and 
proceeded to give us at once the 
most delicate and the most intense 
love lyrics in American literature* 
and some of the most beautiful in 
any language. “But blossom were I,/ 


I would rather be/ Thy moment/ 
Than a bee’s eternity” (Bolts of 
Melody, p. 169, No. 311) is similarly 
a rejection of nature’s consolation, 
the bee having been for Emily all 
that is natural and free and seeking 
after the good. One need hardly 
comment on such lyrics as “I can- 
not live with you,/ It would be life”’ 
(p. 131, XII) and “Proud of my 
broken heart since thou didst break 
it” (p. 145, XXXV) in the col- 
lected poems, or “Love is that later 
thing than death,/ More previous 
than life” (p. 284, No. 570) in Bolts 
of Melody. In these and many others 
is all of the tenderness and longing 
and restraint of the solitary Emily, 
all of the chaste cry of love uncon- 
summated, all of the hurt of ‘‘chil- 
dren, swindled for the first,” “grown 
shrewder, scan[ning] the skies/ 
With a suspicious air—” (p. 21, 
XXXIX). They are quiet poems and 
direct poems but there is a terrible 
reserve about them, terrible because 
it accents the intensity of an emo- 
tion which almost cries out and re- 
veals itself with an unbearable com- 
pleteness. 


Vv 

What answers did her poetry 
give? At one time, “All,” compre- 
hending the whole: the Sun, the 
Summer, and the Heaven of God 
(p. 280, XX); at another time: with 
Love, Poetry “pile[s] like Thunder 
to its close,/ then crumble[s] grand 
away,/ While everything created 
hid—,” ‘For none see God and live” 


3The only other comparable American lyricist of 
whom I can think is E. E. Cummings, who inci- 
dentally is close to Dickinson in many attitudes and 
techniques—with a difference of course, Darwin, 
Freud, Marx, and a World War having come in 
between. 
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(p. 271, CXLIII). Emily Dickinson 
treated of grand things: Nature and 
God, Immortality and Death, Desire 
and Love, and she pretended humil- 
ity before them. Emily Dickinson is 
important historically: her poetry 
reflects the intellectual ferment of 
New England of the nineteenth cen- 
tury when Puritans and Transcen- 
dentalists loved and hated each other 
with such zeal, it looks back to the 
intellectualism and mysticism of 
Donne and Herbert at the very time 
of the Puritan revolution in Eng- 
land, it moves forward to the atti- 
tudes and techniques of contem- 
porary Romanticists, of the Imagists 
and the Romantic Realists. But 
above all she is a fine poet: many of 
her over one-thousand poems are in- 
complete and unpolished, many are 
obviously intellectual exercises or 
mere poetic play, but among them 
are hundreds of excellent poems, 
enough to overwhelm the reader of 


our time accustomed to the occa- 
sional thin volume of the present- 
day poet. 

Could she see from the quiet of 
her room and the calm of her gar- 
den the fame that was to bring her 
into the world to which she refused 
to show her hurt, using whatever 
strategy she needed to hide her 
wounds from view? Often she 
turned it over in her lines and ex- 
cused herself from tempting it: 


Renown perceives itself 

And that profanes the flower; 
The daisy that has looked behind 
Has compromised its power. 
(Bolts of Melody, p. 236, No. 456) 


Here is one of the first times Emily 
is wrong about nature: she has been 
made to look behind and has re- 
mained a flower, unprofaned and 
awful in its paradoxical delicacy and 
strength. 


Gargantua Fills His Skin 


Oscar CARGILL 


HEN Death wrote finis to 
the turbulent artistic ca- 
reer of Thomas Wolfe in 


the Johns Hopkins Hospital on Sep- 
tember 15, 1938, the cold magician 
capped a geyser of words none other 
could check, but he froze also a 
fountain which gushed sometimes 
the maddest eloquence. The youth 
—at thirty-seven he seemed still in- 
exhaustibly young—was perhaps the 
only sure genius of the regional 
school of literature. Though part of 
his training was in the famous “47 
Workshop” at Harvard and though 
perhaps he had spent as much time 
abroad as any writer of his years, 
Tom Wolfe was tightly corded to 
his birthplace, the “Altamont” and 
“Libya Hill” of his fiction. The life 
which seemed most significant to 
him was that which flowed through 
the streets leading from his mother’s 
boarding house or those radiating 
out from the stone-cutter’s shop in 
Pack Square which belonged to his 
father. This, it is hard to compre- 
hend, when one observes that pas- 
sages of his prose are modeled on the 
writings of such cosmopolitans as 
Rabelais, Donne, Dostoevski, Bur- 
ton, Sterne, Melville, Whitman, and 
Joyce. But Wolfe merely sucked 
these people through his teeth; he 
did not chew and digest them. His 
debt to Joyce was the greatest of all, 
yet what did he get from Joyce? A 
desire to be as lyrical as the Dub- 
linite; a certain adolescent resistance 
to formal education, as in The Por- 
trait of the Artist as a Young Man; 


the pattern of a mad plunge through 
life—not really the quest of Ulysses, 
as the “book” titles within Of Time 
and the River might lead us to sup- 
pose; and finally a kind of fierce 
localism, never balanced off, as in 
Joyce, by oblique glances through 
time and space, history and litera- 
ture. 

In part, this intense concentration 
on the locale of his birth was a prod- 
uct of an unusual absorption in him- 
self, which lent a reflected glow, we 
may suppose, to the place of his 
origin. One episode in Tom Wolfe’s 
life is tell-tale—his failure as a 
dramatist. He had the best instruc- 
tors modern times have known in 
Frederick Koch of the Carolina 
Playmakers and George Pierce Baker 
of the Harvard Workshop. The lat- 
ter, just dead, is brutally piloried in 
“Professor Hatcher” in Of Time and 
the River as a man of formulas who 
did not recognize true genius when 
it came to him. Why? Did he not 
acknowledge the budding boy from 
Asheville as genius? Possibly not, but 
in justice to Baker it should be 
pointed out that Wolfe supplied him 
with slim evidence, to judge from 
the sole surviving example of his 
dramaturgy, a one-acter entitled 
“The Return of Buck Gavin” found 
in one of the volumes of Carolina 
Folk Plays. Perusal of this senti- 
mental melodrama convinces one 
that while the author might make 
a capital monologuist, dialogue and 
the interplay between characters 
were then beyond him: Baker might 
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well have abandoned the incipient 
self-expositor in despair, for what- 
ever Tom Wolfe’s talent, it was not 
for the theatre. Detachment from 
his material, and this always meant 
detachment from himself, was, 
through most of his life, impossible 
for Wolfe. He was a kind of Cy- 
clops whose one eye looked inward 
while he roamed about, batting his 
poor head against the stars. 


II 

Yet whoever accepts self-absorp- 
tion as an explanation for Wolfe’s 
concentrated localism must admit 
qualities in that self-absorption alien 
to mere egotism. Here is no simple 
Byronism. This has a terror to it, a 
horror, a stampeded fear, which sug- 
gests the mind of Poe rather than 
the wounded vanity of Byron—even 
though wounded vanity is not ab- 
sent from it. Indeed, one cannot re- 
flect upon the involuted terror of 
Tom Wolfe—his oft-repeated cry 
of loneliness—without conjecturing 
that a common explanation would 
suffice for some of the emotional ex- 
travagances of both Poe and Wolfe. 
"To live alone as I have lived, a man 
should have the confidence of God, 
the tranquil faith of a monastic 
saint, the stern impregnability of 
Gibraltar. Lacking these, there are 
times when anything, everything, all 
or nothing, the most trivial inci- 
dents, the most casual words, can in 
an instant strip me of my armor, 
palsy my hand, constrict my heart 
with frozen horror, and fill my 
bowels with the gray substance of 
shuddering impotence,” confessed 
Wolfe in one of those pieces of sub- 
jective analysis in The Hills Beyond 
—an analysis reminiscent of Poe’s 


own. What had these two supersen- 
sitive Southern spirits in common 
beyond locale to infect their work 
with terror? Or is locale enough to 
account for them? 

One common element in the ca- 
reers of Edgar Poe and Thomas 
Wolfe was a familiarity with disease 
and abnormalcy. The nightmare of 


‘tuberculosis, of which his parents 


died and with which his brother 
Henry and later his wife were af- 
flicted, stimulated Poe’s interest in 
the victims of disease, an interest 
which created blue-veined, pallid 
sufferers of baffling maladies, linger- 
ing consumptives, opium addicts, 
psychotics, paranoiacs. With due al- 
lowance for the Gothic tradition in 
which Poe worked, one is yet able 
to attribute some of his terror to a 
fascination with unhealth. Though 
his reaction was different, Tom 
Wolfe, even as a youth, was more 
impressed by illness and death than 
by health, as anyone can testify who 
has read his repeated account of his 
brother Ben. Furthermore, the Ashe- 
ville of his attachment was a health 
resort, with its accumulation of tu- 
berculars, neurotics, hypochondri- 
acs, and senile imbeciles, some ex- 
traordinary specimens of each being 
found among the lodgers in Mrs. 
Wolfe’s boarding house. Tom’s in- 
stinctive response—the response na- 
ture provided—was to assert loudly, 
positively, continuously his abun- 
dant well-being, his mighty physical 
powers, his gusto for eating an 
drinking, for sensing and experienc- 
ing. Reiteration, however, makes 
these assertions unnatural, indicators 
of a searching terror at the heart. 
Good health and virility made Wolfe 
lonely in Asheville in his young 
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manhood, and the thinness of the 
sprinkling of literary genius in the 
South accentuated to that loneliness. 
Like Poe, he could look back upon 
the years of his becoming sentient 
and say, with some exaggeration, 


I dwelt alone 

In a world of moan 

And my soul was a stagnant 
tide... 


It is this loneliness, fully as much 
as the Southern emphasis on Fam- 
ily, which prompts both writers to 
emphasize the “line” and heritage of 
their characters. How often the 
stories of Poe begin with an allusion 
to the hero’s descent, as if that were 
the salient thing in evaluating or 
placing him. Though Wolfe never 
pretended to possess ancestors of 
social distinction, his creative work 
begins and ends with the problem 
of ancestry. The story of Eugene 
Gant, protagonist of Look Home- 
ward, Angel (1929), begins with an 
Englishman named Gilbert Gaunt 
who arrived in Baltimore on a sail- 
ing vessel in 1837, and we are told 
that the publisher’s editor cut out a 
large section of the book because it 
dealt with the forebears of the hero 
rather than with the hero. At the 
time of his death Tom Wolfe was 
working on a novel, The Hills Be- 
yond (1941), once meant to describe 
his mother’s ancestors, the Pentlands, 
as they are called in his earlier fic- 
tion, but now become the Joyners 
and elevated by having a home-spun 
governor in the family tree. 

The security which both writers 
sought from association with im- 
agined established forebears was no 
security at all, for it did not help 


them in the common severest test of 
their lives, adjustment to the alien 
cities where their work called them. 
Wolfe found the adjustment more 
dificult than Poe, for he had ac- 
quired none of the gracious manners 
of the Southland and his gawky 
awkwardness, his size, and his sensi- 
tivity made it harder for him to ac- 
quire friends. Whereas large men 
are customarily phlegmatic, Thomas 
Wolfe, “an oversized organism in a 
standard-sized world,” was six-foot- 
six of raw and twitching ganglia— 
vibrant, all alive. No one could keep 
up with him—walk with him, talk 
with him, eat with him, drink with 
him. Consequently, on still another 
count, his mature years were lonely 
years: “From my fifteenth year— 
save for a single interval—I have 
lived as solitary a life as a modern 
man can have. I mean by this that 
the number of hours, days, months, 
and years that I have spent alone has 
been immense and extraordinary.” 
The effect of this was to turn his 
mind backwards to the days before 
pituitary activity marked him off 
from his fellows, to the time when 
neither his person nor his appetites 
were Gargantuan, the years of his 
boyhood in Asheville, the years be- 
fore his mother acquired the board- 
ing house. Doubtless this accounts 
not merely for the vividness and 
detail of the total recall in Look 
Homeward, Angel but also for the 
tides of laughter and sunshine in the 
earlier part of that book. However 
indignant it may have made Ashe- 
villeans, Asheville was a warm nest 
of memories for Thomas Wolfe. 
Unspoken contrast (so.far as that 
novel is concerned) helped to make 
it so. Tom Wolfe was living two 
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lives—one in memory in Asheville, 
and one in torment in New York, 
while Look Homeward, Angel was 
being written. Ill prepared for the 
casualness of any metropolis, Wolfe, 
after desperate loneliness, had be- 
come infatuated with a wealthy 
Jewish stage-designer, a married 
woman nearly twice his years but 
apparently endowed with complete 
sympathy and understanding—his 
Mrs. Clemm. Yet from this woman, 
who may have provided him with 
“the single interval” of companion- 
ship to which he alludes, he got none 
of the solace due him. A chance re- 
mark that “Mrs. Jack” liked young 
men, a hint that he was just another 
in her life, became an_ insatiable 
worm at the core of his happiness 
and drove him into the jealous mad- 
ness so faithfully and tediously re- 
corded in the last three hundred 
pages of The Web and the Rock 
(1939). At the outset it had seemed 
to the boy that Mrs. Jack was the 
way through the wall of unfriendli- 
ness: 

It was not merely that he was in love 
with her. In addition to that, through his 
association with her it seemed to him that 
now at last he had begun to “know” the 
city. For, in some curious way, the woman 
had come to represent “the city” to him. 
To him she was the city he had longed to 
know. Hers was not the city of the homeless 
wanderer, the city of the wretched, futile 
people living in the rooms of little cheap 
hotels, the city of the lost boy and the 
stranger looking at a million lights, the ter- 
rible, lonely empty city of no doors, and of 
the homeless thronging ways. Hers was the 
city of the native, and now it seemed to him 
that he was “in.” 

“Mrs. Jack’s” marital status, their 
racial differences, and Wolfe’s own 
temperamental handicaps made this 
hope vain, but the thing that turned 


hope to vitriol was suspicion. The 
thought that he, a country green- 
horn, a gawk, had been seduced by 
this woman for her amusement in- 
furiated him; he saw her now as a 
leech, a vampire, an incubus, living 
upon his genius, destroying it. Worse 
yet, she became a symbol of all the 
evils of the city, its cynicism and 
treachery. She became one of 
“Them”’— and “They” were the 
millions indifferent to genius and to 
Thomas Wolfe. Not unmixed with 
a sense of guilt, this foul emotion 
like flooding lye burned away the 
last desire of the novelist for con- 
nections with the city. No one could 
possibly have now been more alien 
to it. The New York of his ac- 
quaintance was ‘‘a world that 
seemed to have gone insane with its 
own excess, a world of criminal priv- 
ilege that flouted itself with an in- 
human arrogance in the face of a 
great city where half the population 
lived in filth and squalor, and where 
two-thirds were still so bitterly un- 
certain of their daily living that they 
had to thrust, to snarl, to curse, to 
cheat, contrive, and get the better of 
their fellows like a race of mongrel 
dogs.” Thus Tom Wolfe, raging, was 
thrown back on Asheville. 


III 

What composition meant under 
these circumstances Wolfe has told 
in The Story of a Novel (1936), 
one of the most revealing books ever 
written by a man of genius who is 
yet short of maturity. Here is the 
confession again of utter loneliness— 
loneliness amidst crowds. Here is the 
intimation that his very hunger for 
home, when he was in Paris, London, 
and New York, made the re-creation 
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of Altamont and Libya Hill more 
possible and valid. Here is the ad- 
mission of his debt to Joyce who had 
made a persuasive fetich of memory. 
The record of Wolfe’s efforts at total 
recall is at once astonishing yet 
thoroughly credible. 


. . . Now my memory was at work night 
and day, in a way that I could at first 
neither check nor control and that swarmed 
unbidden in a stream of blazing pageantry 
across my mind, with the million forms and 
substances of the life I had left... It 
seemed that I had inside me, swelling and 
gathering all the time, a huge black cloud, 
and that this cloud was loaded with elec- 
tricity, pregnant, crested, with a kind of 
hurricane violence that could not be held in 
check much longer; that the moment was 
approaching fast when it must break. It 
broke that summer while I was in Switzer- 
land. It came in torrents and it is not over 
yet. 


It is this total recall that makes 
for grandeur and inanity in Wolfe; 
it is the source of his weakness and 
his power. Of course he is absurd 
when he pretends to recall perfectly 
orchestra records he heard played 
while he was still in the basket that 
served him for a cradle and the 
“strong smell, black and funky” of 
the young negress who cared for him 
when he was two. Only affection, 
however, could have registered as 
deeply all that Wolfe puts in his 
books about Asheville, but Asheville, 
appreciating only the sharpness of 
the etching and never the warmth 
that burned it in, reviled the novelist 
after Look Homeward, Angel was 
published, and The Story of a Novel 
tells how Wolfe was hurt and how 
his injury put confusion in his brain 
so that he floundered on for seven 
years unable to organize his work. 
How limited Wolfe still was by 


Asheville, how he still deferred to 
the judgment of that town though 
the world praised him, is the most 
significant admission of the book. 
“Eugene wanted two things all men 
want,” Wolfe says of himself in 
Look Homeward, Angel; “he want- 
ed to be loved and he wanted to be 
famous. His fame was chameleon, 
but its fruit and triumph lay at 
home, among the people of Alta- 
mont. The mountain town had for 
him enormous authority; with a 
child’s egotism it was for him the 
centre of the earth, the small but 
dynamic core of all life.” That is, 
fame without the approval of Ashe- 
ville was no fame at all—he looked 
homeward for an affectionate re- 
sponse; he wanted to be the toast 
of the village. Now he was reimpaled 
“on the hook of that furious and 
insatiate desire that had absorbed 
my life for years.” His development 
as an artist was arrested at the stage 
of raw, youthful endeavor for the 
praise of his native town. 

The consequence of the reaction 
of Asheville to Look Homeward, 
Angel, by which Wolfe had set so 
much store, was the evocation of 
four huge novels instead of one on 
the conflict of the immature artist 
“with the world about him and with 
the element of confusion and chaos 
in his own spirit.” In Look Home- 
ward, Angel there is some sense of 
advance or adolescent growth, but 
in Of Time and the River (1935) 
and The Web and the Rock (1939) 
there is no further progress. And 
You Can’t Go Home Again (1940) 
resumes the retelling of what has 
been told and retold before, but 
now, at long last, as we shall see, re- 
lease comes to Wolfe from his persis- 
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tent infatuation with his local pres- 
tige. If Wilhelm Meister had proved 
himself incapable of education, if 
Goethe had impaled him on the 
prongs of his despair and disillusion- 
ment at the end of his acting career 
and had there violently rotated him 
through thrice the pages of the Ap- 
prenticeship, we should have some- 
thing comparable to the published 
body of Wolfe’s work. It is well 
known, however, that Of Time and 
the River was quarried by Perkins 
out of millions of words which 
Wolfe wrote on the subject of Wolfe 
during his seven prostrate years, a 
fact which gave rise to Carl Van 
Doren’s remark that ““Thomas Wolfe 
is his own river and Maxwell Perkins 
his levee.” Edward C. Aswell, Wolfe’s 
second editor, has indicated that al- 
most as much excision produced the 
later novels. Probably the moun- 
tainous manuscript from which 
Tom’s books were drawn will never 
again be equalled as an exposition of 
adolescent sorrows. And certainly 
two of the books—Of Time and the 
River and The Web and the Rockh— 
will not conceivably be matched by 
any subsequent attempt to reveal 
intentionally or unintentionally the 
chaos in the soul of the immature 
artist. 

In The Story of a Novel Wolfe 
says that the central idea in Of Time 
and the River is a man’s search to 
find a “father”—evidently a quest 
through limbo for him. Though this 
echoes a Joycean-Homeric theme, 
Wolfe seems to have been groping 
for something more intimate and 
personal. This “father” is “not mere- 
ly the lost father of his youth, but 
the image of a strength and wisdom 
external to his need and superior to 


his hunger, to which the belief and 
power of his own life could be 
united.” To be brief, Wolfe sought 
for some integration of his artistic 
personality after the dispersive shock 
of his Asheville reception. Artistic 
purpose—maturity—was the need 
he could not confess. Indication that 
he had some glimmering of his fatal 
lack is shown in this passage which 
identifies maturity with a father, 
yet the father whom he has drawn 
in his novels in the hell-roaring, 
poetry-spouting marble-cutter, W. 
O. Gant, was himself a huge adoles- 
cent, capable of demonstrating his 
manhood only by sprees and visits 
to cathouses. The fascination which 
this father had for Wolfe probably 
reveals a helpless, subconscious reali- 
zation of his own inability to de- 
velop beyond a certain point. Wolfe 
drops this symbol of his quest in 
The Web and the Rock, but he can 
no more relinquish the theme than 
he can disguise the fact that the pro- 
tagonist of his novel is himself, 
though he has banished Eugene Gant 
for the simian George Webber. No 
pattern can be seen in this book un- 
less one assumes that the culmination 
of the quarrels of George Webber 
with Esther Jack is, in the author’s 
mind at least, symbolic of a sort of 
maturity achieved when the hero is 
at last able to thrust the woman 
from him. But is not this maturity 
still maturity in the terms of W. O. 
Gant? The stone-cutter would have 
thought his son a man to put a 
woman aside, and Webber’s quar- 
rels with Mrs. Jack have the same 
crude masculine violence of rhetoric 
that marked the stone-cutter’s con- 
nubial relationships, without the lat- 
ter’s poetry. 
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IV 

Because the vision is immature, 
are Look Homeward, Angel, Of 
Time and the River, and The Web 
and the Rock to be wholly con- 
demned? Are we to agree with the 
writer in the London Spectator who 
remarked in regard to Wolfe that 
there is “little reason to admire his 
fecundity except as an awful curi- 
osity of the literature of our times”’? 
Yes, and no. No, because, first of 
all, there is in these three books 
passage after passage of the grandest 
rhetoric and poetry. For example, 
Whitman in only a few choice pieces 
commands a more sweeping rhythm 
than that into which our author 
swings in describing the projectile- 
like flight of the Pullman train in 
Of Time and the River. But the 
word master is found also in things 
of smaller compass, as in “Gant 
grinned with a thin, false painting 
of mirth” and “Steve had a piece of 
tough suet where his heart should 
have been.” No again, because if 
the author has not been able to com- 
ment critically on what he has seen, 
he has set it down so boldly that we 
may react to it as from situations in 
life. He is obtuse at times but rarely 
dull. The world of Altamont and 
even the university town of Pulpit 
Hill swim into our vision like a 
distant but clearly defined land- 
scape under a pelucid sky. We view 
the death of the Pennock boys and 
the wild rampage of black Dick 
Prosser as if we were one of the 
citizens of Libya Hill, and we as a 
bidden guest see Elinor Wylie flounce 
away from a literary tea because 
Van Vechten had “insulted” her by 
remarking that “Eleanora Duse was 
the most beautiful woman he had 


ever seen.” These things are too good 
to be dismissed as mere lush elegance. 

Nor can Wolfe’s characterizations 
even in his worst novels be passed 
over; he has drawn some unforget- 
table portraits: the bellowing stone- 
chipper who dominates Look Home- 
ward, Angel, and whose death is the 
most moving episode in its sequel; 
Eliza Gant, Eugene’s property- 
grasping mother; Ben and Luke and 
Steven, brothers all, but totally dif- 
ferent in composition; Helen, the 
daughter who could quell Old Gant 
by slapping his face; and horsey 
Uncle Bascom with his rabbit wife, 
Louise. Of course, while conceding 
the durability of these family por- 
traits, we must admit the sometimes 
monstrous failures Wolfe made in 
attempting to study people who 
were not kith and kin to him. There 
are no worse botches in good fiction 
than Wolfe’s efforts to draw his 
sophisticated friends, Joel Pierce and 
Francis Starwick. And to whom is 
the portrait of Esther Jack convinc- 
ing? Nevertheless comparative fail- 
ure because of artistic immaturity 
does not justify hasty dismissal of 
such chaos-laden and fury-ridden 
books as Of Time and the River and 
The Web and the Rock; theirs is 
no ordinary chaos and fury, but 
that of laboring genius. 


Vv 

You Cant Go Home _ Again 
(1940) magically transforms Thom- 
as Wolfe from a wallowing adoles- 
cent into a mature and tragic figure, 
but this magic works slowly in the 
book and the miracle is not com- 
pletely accomplished before the last 
thirteen pages of this 713 page novel. 
The story of George Webber is re- 
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sumed, but it is no longer the story 
of Webber the riotous sot, the bully, 
the lecher; it is the story of the 
serious artist bent on achieving last- 
ing fame. Webber’s first novel, 
Home to Our Mountains, instead of 
bringing him plaudits from his fel- 
low townsmen in Libya Hill (too 
many of whom thought themselves 
portrayed), draws down upon him 
maledictions, curses, threats. Celeb- 
rity chasers and his Park Avenue 
friends interfere with his work, 
Mrs. Jack interferes; hence Webber 
resolves to break with his past. With 
grace wholly lacking in The Web 
and the Rock, he does this cleanly, 
without any emotional ripping and 
rending, without a quarrel, without 
recriminations. In the security of 
Brooklyn he toils prodigiously, al- 
ways working with the advice of his 
publisher’s great editor, Foxhall Ed- 
wards, whom he comes to venerate 
as much as he does the memory of 
his dead father. 

After four years of obscure slav- 
ery George Webber decides to fresh- 
en his vision by a change of scene 
and he establishes himself in London 
to finish his book. He has but settled 
himself at his work when word 
comes from the United States that 
Lloyd McHarg, then basso profundo 
of our letters, has selected him, 
George Webber, for the subject of a 
eulogy when he responds to the con- 
ferment of great honor upon him- 
self. Realizing that he is “made” by 
this generous notice, Webber waits 
upon his benefactor when the latter 
comes to London. Celebrity has been 
tapering off from the high pitch of 
excitement he had reached on the 
occasion of his great distinction and 
he honors Webber by doing some 


more tapering with him. After the 
episode is over, the younger man 
concludes that it was not a debauch 
for his idol but a way of drenching 
the nauseous aspects of fame. Web- 
ber realizes for the first time what 
stale provender is public applause, 
and after taking his completed 
manuscript back to New York, he 
has no disposition to await the ef- 
fect it will produce. But in Ger- 
many, whither he goes for relaxation, 
fame overtakes him; the Germans 
have acclaimed his first book as an 
American epic and his new novel 
but adds to his prestige. 

Germany, however, is not the 
Germany he had known on earlier 
visits: the Republic has fallen and 
the Nazis are in power. George him- 
self sees neither brutality nor tyran- 
ny, but senses both. Repeatedly he 
is informed that fis man is not the 
man to invite to a party, that man 
is not one to be seen with. He can- 
not endure “the dark messiah” with 
the comic opera moustache nor the 
latter’s brown-shirted minions. He 
vows to express his feelings when he 
gets out of Germany, for he realizes 
suddenly that he wishes to get out 
of the land he has always loved. At 
the frontier on the Paris express he 
witnesses his only episode to prove 
the tyranny of Nazidom: the arrest 
of a little Jew who is trying to es- 
cape with a fortune in marks. The 
pasty, sweating face of the little 
Jew and the beefy, brutal swagger 
of his captors have a profound ef- 
fect upon George Webber: the epi- 
sode becomes a stone that starts an 
avalanche, for behind it has accumu- 
lated the memory of a thousand 
small acts of oppression everywhere 


that have worked into Webber’s 
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subconscious mind in the last few 
years: the “sacking” of his Libya 
Hill friend, Randy Shepperton, by 
the Federal Weight, Scales, and 
Computing Company because Ran- 
dy, after years of faithful service, 
could not push the sales in his dis- 
trict to an impossible new quota; 
the suffocation of two elevator boys 
in Mrs. Jack’s apartment house dur- 
ing a fire following an elaborate 
party at which he had been a guest; 
the attack of a meeching London 
apothecary on his half-starved er- 
rand boy; and other things of the 
same sort. On his arrival in America, 
he writes a letter breaking forever 
with the man who, for nine years, 
has been his guiding genius, Foxhall 
Edwards. This great and good 
friend, he declaims, is a fatalist, even 
as the preacher in Ecclesiastes was a 
fatalist; and though he and George 
agree that the end of man 1s tragic, 
they are really farther apart than 
the poles. For George Webber be- 
lieves now that the salvation of 
“manalive” is to deny this destiny, 
to “deny it all along the way.” 
America (he admits) is lost, but 
America (he firmly believes) can be 
saved again. The enemy has a thous- 
and faces, yet all wear a single mask 
—the mask of selfishness and com- 
pulsive greed. Venerating Foxhall 
Edwards as much as ever as an intel- 
lect, Webber cannot battle the enemy 
with his old counsellor at the head 
of his board of strategy. The austere 
and courageous way is alone. 
Melodramatic and overdone per- 
haps, this grand renunciation is not 
merely the peak of George Webber’s 
career: it is the high point of 
Thomas Wolfe’s as well. A man pre- 
destined to make others suffer, Wolfe 


did not realize that this version of 
his break with his mentor would 
reflect upon that guide and friend, 
would make Aim responsible for 
whatever weaknesses there are in the 
preceding novels: he only saw the 
shining course for himself. In this, 
of course, he was as obtuse as a child. 
Yet we should endeavor to thrust 
out of our minds all notion of the 
book as an apologetic: Wolfe patent- 
ly never thought of it as such; we 
should see You Can’t Go Home 
Again as the prolegomenon to a series 
of novels which the author contem- 
plated writing (even if we still have 
some suspicion that he could not 
have executed his grand plan) to stir 
up Americans to defeat ‘the 
enemy.” 

This novel as the preface to that 
contemplated work is a book of 
repudiations and rejections. Like 
Thoreau, Wolfe noisily signs off 
from many things he has never 
signed on to. The renunciation of 
Foxhall Edwards is the climax of 
the many renunciations of the novel. 
To be brief, Wolfe repudiates aes- 
theticism, decadence, Marxism, nat- 
uralism, and pure intellectualism as 
objects, moods, methods, aims. He 
is particularly violent towards the 
people who make of “literosity” a 
profession, with whom he identifies 
most practising critics. Their con- 
cerns seem to him trivial in the ex- 
treme. Setting Foxhall Edwards 
above them, because his estimating 
eye at least gauges the worth of a 
man, Wolfe declares, ‘She was no lit- 
tle Pixy of the Aesthetes”’: 

He had nothing to do with any of 
the doltish gibberings, obscene quackeries, 
phoney passions, and six-months-long re- 
ligions of fools, joiners, and fashion-apes a 
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trifle brighter and quicker on the uptake 
than the fools, joiners, and fashion-apes they 
prey upon. He was none of your little 
franky-panky, seldesey-weldesey, cowley- 
wowley, tatesy-watesy, hicksy-picksy, wil- 
sony-pilsony, jolasy-wolasy, steiny-weiny, 
goldy-woldy, sneer-puss fellows. Neither, in 
more conventional guise, was, he one of 
your groupy-croupy, clique-trique, meachy- 
teachy, devoto-bloato wire-pullers and back- 
scratchers of the world. 


Granting a personal animus in this 
which cannot be ignored, one must 
nevertheless admit that, when its 
specific repudiations are cast up into 
one sum, they make a ponderable 
total. But Wolfe goes beyond and is 
categorical and specific. The rejec- 
tion of decadence, for example, is 
symbolized by his majestic and thun- 
derous broadside poured at close 
quarters into tie hull of T. S. Eliot’s 
creative work. Recalling Eliot’s sneer 
that we are a nation of “hollow 
men” whose lives terminate “not 
with a bang but a whimper,” Wolfe 
elaborates a small news item on “C. 
Green” who “fell or jumped” from 
the twelfth story window of the 
Hotel Admiral Francis Drake (as re- 
ported in the Times, that repository 
of the inconsequential doings of 
middleclass inconsequentials, so of- 
fensive to the nostrils of Pound, 
Eliot, and their clique) into a great 
prose poem, an elegy to those 
unobtrusive, inoffensive nonentities 
whose best efforts, having brought 
them to an impasse they did not 
foresee, choose to step into immeas- 
urable space as the way to prolong 
the lives and comforts of those whom 
they have contracted to sustain, their 
act touching the very pith of other 
“hollow men” who do not regard 
their leaden obituaries in the Times 
as wearisome or revolting. “We are 


‘the hollow men, the hollow men’?” 
asks Wolfe. “Brave Admiral, do not 
be too sure.” The rebuke is perhaps 
the most deserved in literature, but 
that it takes so impressive a form is 
tribute to the mistaken genius of the 
proud antagonist. 

C. Green’s requiem is sung in 
language fashioned by an earlier 
psalmist who celebrated the pain of 
man and the derision of the gods, 
Herman Melville, creator of mad 
Ahab and his luckless crew. Wolfe 
does not repudiate James Joyce spe- 
cifically, though he admits that 
Webber was too much influenced 
by the Dubliner in his earlier books. 
Furthermore, You Can’t Go Home 
Again is the least dependent of all 
Wolfe’s books on Joyce for con- 
struction and development; indeed, 
is not its whole thesis that the de- 
cadent nostalgias and retreats of 
Joyce are a hopeless dissipation of 
the energies of “‘man alive”? No, not 
quite, for there are other dissipations 
—one, in fact, more to be abhorred 
than decadence, and that is the cool- 
ly-arrived-at, irrefutable intellectual 
fatalism for which Foxhall Edwards 
stands. To Tom Wolfe, Edwards’ 
cynicism is the most subtle virus of 
all, for seeping into the ganglia of 
good men, it enervates the will and 
corrupts the soul. It is steadfastly 
to be resisted, if not with syllogisms 
—for how can logic prevail against 
it?-—with the flesh and spirit. The 
Artist must believe that the world 
can be better. 


VI 
It cannot be shown that Tom 
Wolfe had any premonition that he 
would escape scatheless from all his 
repudiations, renunciations, and de- 
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nials. He had no foreknowledge that 
disease would afford him a swift re- 
lease from the counterattacks of 
those upon whom he charged in his 
novel. He had counted the cost and 


was prepared to withstand the rage’ 


of those to whom he gave offense. 
There was no intentional ambiguity 
in his position. Before the Russo- 
German pact was even rumored he 
must have asserted the cousinship of 
the dictators of these states. In de- 
nouncing the Third Reich, in par- 
ticular, Wolfe was well aware that 
he would be heavily penalized. As an 
author he was popular in Germany 
and his books had sold well there. 
His own loss, however, did not deter 
him from taking a position which 
he thought just. And it is to the 
everlasting honor of the man that 
he chose to make a miserable refugee 
Jew the instrument of Webber’s 


conversion. Many of Wolfe’s read- 
ers in the past must have been 
troubled by his pronounced anti- 
Semitism: it is good that he saw the 
illiberality of his position and re- 
corded his sense of kinship with 
this persecuted race. The novelist 
emerges from You Can’t Go Home 
Again a bigger person than we have 
known before. It is silly to object 
that he has no program: democracy 
is his program and whoever espouses 
that espouses the largest program of 
all. In this last book that he himself 
shaped, which was meant to be a 
first book (o fatal prolegomenon!), 
Thomas Wolfe stands poised, four- 
square against multiple enemies of a 
free way of life in the world. Going 
out of it with this volume, he went 
out, not with a whimper, Brave Ad- 
miral, but with a soundless salvo 
from the angels. 


Shore Stay 


JOANNE DE LONGCHAMPS 


Now four o’clock. Assorted arms and legs 

still sprawl akimbo on the fractured sand 

and drink the varnished sun like cocktail dregs. 
A flaccid torpor settles on the land, 

settles and suffocates. It is too soon 

to move in silk along the palisade, 

escorted by the picture post-card moon, 

the sea mat-silver with its edges frayed. 

We trail the shore, sand sifting through our hair, 
keen wind-blades slicing salt across our skin. 
(Recall the rented room, the wicker chair, 

a door that can be locked.) Shall we go in? 

Sea, sun, sand, sky appalling in their strength— 
each day extends into abnormal length. 


Hart Crane’s “Lachrymae Christi’ 


MarTIN STAPLES SHOCKLEY 


ORE astute critics than 

Mr. Max Eastman have 

considered Hart Crane’s 
poetry “obscure.” “Everyone talks 
and writes of Crane’s obscurity,” 
writes Professor Hyatt Waggoner, 
who himself considers Crane’s 
“Bridge to Cathay” a “broken para- 
bola descended crazily into a jumble 
of tortured fragments.” With this 
judgment, most of us, I think, agree. 
Further, Professor Waggoner consid- 
ers that “the shorter poems (though) 
sometimes perfect of their kind . . . 
more frequently ... are failures 
kept alive only by the brilliant fig- 
ures scattered through a meaningless 
context.” 

My purpose is not to re-erect the 
broken bridge, not to suggest that it 
should or can be re-erected; rather, 
I shall examine one of the better 
known but, as far as I know, yet un- 
explained shorter poems, reducing 
the “brilliant figures” to what I hope 
can be accepted as an intelligible 
prose paraphrase. 

We should, perhaps, recall at this 
point that Crane attached more im- 
portance to intense feeling than to 
logical thought. He insisted that 
truth is not what can be proved by 
logic, but what is felt to be true. 
Also, under the influence of Richards 
and Ouspensky, he conceived of 
language as evocative symbolism, 
failing to see (as Professor Waggoner 
has pointed out) “that the language 

1H. H. Waggoner, “Hart Crane and the Broken 


Parabola,” University of Kansas City Review, XI, 3 
(Spring, 1945), 177. 


of imaginative literature differs from 
that of science not in that it does not 
refer intelligibly to referents, but in 
that it does so for a purpose beyond 
the referents, for the evocation in the 
reader of a controlled experience.” 


II 
Granting all this, I shall attempt 
to show that “Lachrymae Christi” 
is an intelligible poem, and to suggest 
that as a poem it has some merit more 
than mere intelligibility. 
The first sentence says: 


Whitely, while benzine 

Rinsings from the moon 

Dissolve all but the windows of the 
mills, 

(Inside the sure machinery 

Is_ still 

And curdled only where a sill 

Sluices its one unyielding smile), 

Immaculate venom binds 

The fox’s teeth, and swart 

Thorns freshen on the year’s 

First blood. 


That sentence makes two main 
statements: first, “Immaculate ven- 
om binds the fox’s teeth,” and sec- 
ond, “Swart thorns freshen on the 
year’s first blood.” The first part of 
the sentence consists of the adverb 
“whitely” and the adverbial clause 
“while benzine rinsings from the 
moon dissolve all but the windows 
of the mills.” ‘“Whitely” modifies 
both “dissolve” and “binds”; that is, 


2Ibid., p. 176. 
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the moonlight whitely dissolves all 
but the windows of the mills, and 
the fox’s teeth are whitely bound. 
The description of the inside of the 
mill ‘(Inside the sure machinery is 
still and curdled only where a sill 
sluices its one unyielding smile)” is 
properly a parenthetical insertion be- 
cause it marks a shift in point of 
view. From a description of the ex- 
terior of the mills in the moonlight, 
the poem shifts to a description of 
the interior of a mill. 

With syntax clear, let us look now 
at what the sentence says. The first 
lines describe the moonlight, “ben- 
zine rinsings from the moon,” shin- 
ing on the mills so that the buildings 
seem to dissolve, to merge into the 
landscape, except for the windows 
from which the moonlight is reflect- 
ed. Moonlight as “benzine rinsings 
from the moon” is appropriate in 
that it fits the industrial setting of 
the mill town. A benzine solution 
was probably used to rinse cloth in 
the mill. Benzine is a solvent, and the 
moonlight acts as a solvent, the mills 
dissolving in the moonlight. 

The machinery is described as 
“sure”; that is, mechanically precise. 
The machinery is sleek and shiny ex- 
cept where it is reflected in the water. 
The water flows in a sluice or trough 
over a sill which breaks its smooth 
flow into riffles which are reflected in 
the moonlight. This curve of riffles 
is the “one unyielding smile.” It is 
unyielding because it remains sta- 
tionary, seemingly resisting the flow 
of the water. And the machinery is 
curdled in the riffles; that is, the 
riffles distort the reflection of the 
machines so that they seem to be 
lumpy or coagulated like curds in 
milk 


Now we come to the two state- 
ments: first, “Immaculate venom 
binds the fox’s teeth.” The fox’s 
teeth are the small, sharp needles 
which weave or knit the cloth on the 
machines. The needles are white and 
sharp like fox’s teeth, and they shut- 
tle in and out as they weave the 
cloth. “Immaculate venom” is the 
threads or strands which are being 
woven. They stretch from one needle 
to another, seeming to bind the nee- 
dles, or tie them together. They 
would be immaculate, because the 
yarn or thread is white, immaculate 
in the moonlight. “Venom” is an ap- 
propriate word, because the yarn is 
strung between the needles like a 
thread of saliva between the fox’s 
teeth. 

The second statement is: “Swart 
thorns freshen on the year’s first 
blood.” The thorns prick blood from 
the newly shorn sheep. Here the 
word “thorns” suggesting the crown 
of thorns is the first allusion to the 
subject of the poem, the tears of 
Christ. The suggestion is picked up 
and elaborated later. 

The next sentence is comparative- 
ly simple, and develops ideas which 
have already been suggested. 


From flanks unfended, 
Twanged red perfidies of spring 
Are trillion on the hill. 


The unfended flanks refers, of course, 
to the shorn sheep. ““Twanged” sug- 
gests the twanging of the thorn bush 
as the thorns catch and pull at the 
sheep, pricking them until they 
bleed. “Red perfidies of spring” are 
drops of blood from or on the flanks 
of the sheep. Here is another allusion 
to the subject of the poem. Christian 
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tradition speaks of Christ as “the 
Lamb,” and there is an easy associa- 
tion between the thorns pricking the 
sheep in spring and the crown of 
thorns pressed on the head of Christ, 
the pascal lamb. 

Note the ironic tone of this pas- 
sage in which the poet announces 
spring. The imagery is deliberately 
contradictory to the usual senti- 
mental tone of “welcome sweet 
springtime.” Instead of flowers, there 
are thorns; instead of gamboling in 
the meadow, the lambs are lacerated 
with thorns; instead of sweet songs, 
we have twanged red perfidies; and 
the word “trillion” is a conscious and 
ironic exaggeration. 

The combination of the mill town 
and the pastoral scene is somewhat 
unusual, but logical. The relation be- 
tween the sheep which produce the 
wool and the mills which knit the 
yarn serves to unify the pastoral and 
industrial imagery. 

The next sentence is: 


And the nights opening 

Chant pyramids,— 

Anoint with innocence,—recall 

To music and retrieve what perjuries 
Had galvanized the eyes. 


The subject of the sentence is 
“nights.” In saying that the nights, 
in opening or unfolding the beauty 
of the night, chant pryamids, Crane 
implies that the nights sing of the 
age-old mysteries of the world. The 
pyramids have always been regarded 
as one of the wonders of the world, 
associated with the Romantic and the 
exotic. Also, the nights “anoint with 
innocence.” Many poets have writ- 
ten of the healing beauty of the 
night. The night anoints, or cleanses 


and purifies. In saying that the nights 
“recall to music,” Crane is re-stating 
that the nights “chant pyramids.” 
The night is beautiful like music; it 
chants, it sings, to us. And finally the 
nights “retrieve what perjuries had 
galvanized the eyes.” The word “gal- 
vanized” is used in its literal sense 
of coated with metallic film. This 
film of perjuries, distortions, or illu- 
sions, prevents us from seeing truth. 
The night retrieves these lies, en- 
abling us to perceive the true beauty 
of the world. 

The next sentence elaborates the 
idea of singing. Christ’s eyes are sing- 
ing while the night is chanting pyra- 
mids. 


While chime 
Beneath and all around 
Distilling clemencies,—worms’ 
Inaudible whistle, tunneling 
Not penitence 
But song, as these 
Perpetual fountains, vines,— 


Thy Nazarene and tinder eyes. 


The sentence is only apparently ob- 
scure. It says that while the night 
sings beauty, the tinder eyes of 
Christ the Nazarene chime distilling 
clemencies; even the inaudible whis- 
tle of tunneling worms is not peni- 
tence but song, as fountains and 
vines are song. Or, in other words, 
the eyes of Christ are like tinder be- 
cause they kindle with beauty, a 
beauty which chimes beneath and all 
around as the eyes distill, or produce 
in its purest form, the gentleness and 
mercy which translates into music 
the inaudible whistle of tunneling 
worms, perpetual fountains, and 
vines. 
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The phrase “tinder eyes” is effec- 
tive. More tritely, we say that eyes 
glow, or flash; but the metaphor of 
“tinder eyes” suggests both tender- 
ness and flame. The word order, 
while it may seem illogical and twist- 
ed, is more effective in its striking 
combinations, and the passage 
achieves emphasis by its periodic 
structure, revealing its meaning in 
the last powerful line: 


Thy Nazarene and tinder eyes. 


Possibly the “worms” refers to the 
workers in the mills, shut away from 
sunlight and fresh air, or it might 
suggest underground trains running 
between the mills. The words ‘“‘whis- 
tle” and “tunneling” seem to suggest 
trains. 

This is the last allusion to the mills. 
It relates stanza two to stanza one 
through the allusion in stanza two to 
the mills which are specifically men- 
tioned in stanza one. The allusions 
are all tenuous, suggestive rather 
than direct, hence stimulating to the 
imagination. The words have double 
and triple meanings; they are cross- 
fertilized, so to speak, interlaced in 
subtle ways, and the poem is unified 
through these oblique relationships. 

This oblique unity is illustrated in 
the next stanza: 


(Let sphinxes from the ripe 

Borage of death have cleared my 
tongue 

Once and again; vermin and rod 

No longer bind. Some sentient cloud 

Of tears flocks through the ten- 
doned loam: 

Betrayed stones slowly speak.) 


In stanza two, Crane used the pyra- 


mids: “And the nights opening chant 
pyramids.” Now, the mention of the 
sphinxes recalls the pyramids. The 
phrase “vermin and rod” recalls the 
word “penitence” in stanza two. The 
statements are similar: “‘Not peni- 
tence but song”; “Vermin and rod 
no longer bind.” Crane is saying that 
the old monastic practice of morti- 
fying the flesh with vermin and rod 
is no longer binding. Christ wishes 
man to glorify God not through 
penitence, but with song. 

The sentence contains words of 
different meanings and connotations. 
“Let” might mean either permitted 
or prevented. Sphinxes are symbols 
both of silence and of inscrutable 
wisdom and antiquity. Borage is a 
kind of plant and also a cordial made 
from the plant. The sentence says 
that sphinxes have been permitted 
to impart to the poet their wisdom 
which has cleared his tongue, en- 
abling him to speak out clearly time 
and again. The ripe borage of death 
probably means the sweet liquor of 
oblivion. This sweet intoxication 
with death the sphinxes have cleared 
from the poet’s tongue, so that now 
he can speak the ancient wisdom im- 
parted to him. This wisdom is, in 
part, the knowledge that Christ does 
not approve the old custom of peni- 
tence, the rule of vermin and rod. 
There is perhaps the suggestion that 
the tears of Christ are caused, in 
part, by man’s misinterpretation of 
Christ’s teaching, which has pro- 
duced vermin and rod when Christ 
wishes song, the chimes of distilled 
clemencies. 

In the next sentence— 


Some sentient cloud 
Of tears flocks through the ten- 
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doned loam: 
Betrayed stones slowly speak.)— 


“sentient tears,” of course, are tears 
produced by feeling. ‘Tendoned 
loam”’ is the human flesh. Man’s body 
comes from dust, and the loam of the 
rich earth is held together by ten- 
dons; hence the human body is “‘ten- 
doned loam.” The phrase also sug- 
gests the tendoned earth, earth that 
is bound together by foliage, vines, 
roots; even the tunnels of the worms 
are tendons holding the soil together. 
The phrase has a double meaning; it 
suggests the identity of man with 
earth, an identity furthered by the 
line: 


Betrayed stones slowly speak.) 


Here is a surging from the depths 
of nature. The tears of Christ speak 
for both man and nature. The very 
stones, betrayed nature as well as be- 
trayed man, speak through the tears 
of Christ. The verb “flocks” is well 
chosen. The cloud of tears flocks 
through the body. The word con- 
veys the feeling of gathering in a 
flock, of moving in one mass. It sug- 
gests the power of the emotion which 
produces the tears. Also, it recalls the 
earlier mention of the sheep flocking 
on the hillside. 


In the next sentence— 


Names peeling from Thine eyes 

And their undimming lattice of 
flame, 

Spell out in palm and pain 

Compulsion of the year, O Naza- 
rene.— 


the phrase “lattices of flame” recalls 
the “tinder eyes” mentioned prev- 
iously. “Palm and pain” refers, of 


course, to the triumph commemo- 
rated in Palm Sunday and the pain 
of the crucifixion. “Compulsion of 
the year” means that each is inevit- 
able in its own time. 

Logically developing the idea of 
crucifixion, the next lines: 


Lean long from sable, slender 
boughs, 
Unstanched and luminous. 


image the crucified Christ, His long 
lean body suspended from the dark, 
slender arms of the cross, His wounds 
unstanched, His eyes luminous. The 
luminous eyes relates clearly enough 
to the “lattices of flame” and to the 
“tinder eyes.” 
The final sentence is: 


And as the nights 
Strike from Thee Perfect spheres, 
Lift up in lilac-emerald breath the 

grail 
Of earth again— 
Thy face 

From charred and riven stakes, O 
Dionysus, Thy 
Unmangled target smile. 


The “perfect spheres” are the tears 
of Christ. The beauty of the night 
strikes tears from His eyes. Notice 
here the allusion to the nights chant- 
ing pyramids and to the sentient 
cloud of tears in preceding stanzas. 
The mention of lilacs suggests spring 
(recall here the opening lines of the 
poem in which sheep are on the hill- 
sides in spring), but the meaning is 
a double one. Spring is of course the 
time of rebirth, of new life; but lilacs 
are a symbol of death and mourn- 
ing; so there is a fusion of the sym- 
bolism of death and resurrection— 
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the same fusion which Crane’s mas- 
ter, Whitman, had made before him. 
The grail is, of course, the goal, 
the sacred object of a quest; and the 
grail of earth, the goal of life, is 


Thy face 
From charred and riven stakes, O 
Dionysus, Thy 
Unmangled target smile. 


Dionysus is the Greek god of spring, 
hence of rebirth, of the eternal 
miracle of renewed life which all 
peoples have associated with spring- 
time and celebrated in their festivals 
of spring. Christ and Dionysus, both 
images of resurrection, are used in- 
terchangeably to indicate that life 
though constantly sacrificed is con- 
stantly renewed. Identification of 
Dionysus with Christ indicates that 
Crane considers his theme not merely 
Christian, but universal. The sen- 
tence is imperative. In simplest form, 
it says: “Lift up Thy face, O Diony- 
sus.” 

The “unmangled smile” in this 
last sentence recalls the “unyielding 


smile” in the first sentence where the 
water sluices over the sill. This “‘un- 
mangled target smile” is the proof 
of resurrection and life. Although 
the smile is the target of death, of 
all evil and destructive forces, it sur- 
vives, unmangled, the charred and 
riven stakes. It is this smile, this 
image of suffering and sympathy, of 
compassion and love, of resurrection 
and life, which is the grail of earth, 
the goal of life. 


III 

In summary, we have in this poem 
a related sequence of vivid and pow- 
erful images, expressing in lyrical in- 
tensity a related body of ideas: the 
beauty of the world, the identity of 
man with nature, the universality of 
human suffering and human sym- 
pathy, the transcendent and eternal 
quality of love and life above suffer- 
ing and beyond death—all symbol- 
ized in the tears of Christ. 

Of course, the poem is more than 
that; it communicates more than 
that; but that, I think, is what the 
poem says. 
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The Loss of Heaven 


F. W. CHARLES 


HE child watched the soapy 
water swell against his chest 
then slide back, ride away 
and hit the sides of the tub. Each 
time the water slapped the porcelain 
sides, with a precise, rhythmic slap, 
it made a sound that filled the high 
ceilinged, white tile room and 
reached his ears with the hollowness 
of an echo. One slap. One echo. An- 
other slap and another echo would 
steal in, overlap and drown out the 
first one. 
When the sloshing had ceased and 
the echoes had died the silence 


seemed greater and frightened him. 
Although he had just turned seven 
and usually thought he was quite 
big and grown up for his age (he 


didn’t even particularly enjoy the 
company of other children), he sud- 
denly felt small, almost lost, as 
though he were at the center of the 
silence. He looked around at the 
moist, slippery tile and up to the 
ceiling obscured by clouds of steam. 
He wanted to speak out, to relieve 
the tenseness, but a feeling of pleas- 
ure was coupled with his fear and 
made him be still. At the root of 
the fear was a strange excitement 
that sustained him. And when his 
mother spoke to him through the 
half open door that connected the 
bathroom with the bedroom, he re- 
ceived her voice with a sharp, un- 
pleasant shock. 

“David,” she said. Her voice 
sounded a little impatient. ““Are you 
out of the tub yet?” 

He was silent while he thought 


and then said, “I’m getting out 
now.” His words and his tone were 
adult, matter of fact, and only by 
the quality of his voice did he seem 
to be a child. 

“Don’t dawdle,” his mother re- 
plied. “You promised you’d hurry 
if I allowed you to bathe by your- 
self. Be careful now.” 

“Yes, Mother.” 

As he stepped out of the tub 
onto the bath mat he deliberately 
splashed the water. His mother had 
to know that he would not waste 
time and could manage for himself. 
She needn’t come into the room. 
Always she had given him his bath, 
but, as he grew older, he had not 
liked to have her do so. She fussed 
too much with him, dug deeply into 
his ears and washed his head roughly. 
Also he felt embarrassed and awk- 
ward when she dried his naked body. 
She would rub away with the rough 
towel, and he would pull and squirm 
and wish he could escape from her. 
And then he was always ashamed 
when she would laugh, say, “There 
now. All done,” and slap his back- 
side. 

David began to pat himself dry. 
Already he had learned never to rub 
with the towel—a knowledge he 
had quite futilely tried to convey to 
his mother. Rubbing made him itch 
and marred his body with red 
blotches. As soon as he was thorough- 
ly dry he walked over to the stool 
by the window, sat down, put on 
his slippers and looked out at the 
sky. A slight breeze came in and 
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cooled his body. It was late after- 
noon; the stillness, the hush in the 
air was Overpowering, so overpower- 
ing that David felt sleepy, languor- 
ous and did not care to think or 
speak. He continued to look out of 
the window. Vaguely he could hear 
the soft voices of his mother and 
his father, but he did not listen. 
Then they mentioned Mr. Kirkland. 

“Kirkland’s coming to the dance, 
isn’t he?” his father asked. 

“Yes. I insisted,” his mother re- 
plied. “You know ever since Liza 
went to Arizona for her health, 
Ted’s moped around like a dog with- 
out his master. Well I simply in- 
sisted that he come. What harm can 
there be in his dancing with a few 
of the girls who are going to be 
there? They all know he’s married, 
and he can’t stop living entirely un- 
til Liza is well. All he does is work.” 

“T guess you’re right,” his father 
conceded. “I understand how he feels 
though.” 

“Oh, you New Englanders,” said 
his mother in a high voice. ‘““You’re 
all alike. What harm is there in it?” 

But David knew that Mr. Kirk- 
land and his father were not alike. 
Mr. Kirkland was younger and, as 
he had sometimes heard his mother 
say, very handsome. Mr. Kirkland 
was his father’s business associate, 
and he was also staying at the same 
country hotel. There was some 
business they had to attend to at the 
hotel. His mother had been deter- 
mined that David and she come 
along with them. She needed a va- 
cation from her daily routine, David 
remembered her saying. And from 
Boston. Connecticut was a lovely 
place to escape to. Besides Mr. Kirk- 
land and her husband needed a vaca- 


tion. In the hours that they weren’t 
working that is. And David certain- 
ly was no problem. She had spoken 
to the brothers and the sisters at his 
school, and they had given permis- 
sion for him to be out of his classes 
for a few weeks. 

David was fond of Mr. Kirkland 
although he never showed it. Mr. 
Kirkland was kind and gentle, and 
David liked his black hair and deep, 
brown skin. He liked the muscles 
that moved in his face when he 
talked. It was a pleasant shock for 
David when Mr. Kirkland smiled 
and displayed large, white teeth. 
Mr. Kirkland was good to him and 
seemed to take more interest in him 
than his own father did. He had 
taught David to roller skate and to 
swim and had told him tales about 
hunting and fishing. Although 
David was pleased and wanted to 
show his pleasure he could not. He 
was always rather quiet and silent, 
at the same time feeling excited and 
also slightly afraid. For some reason 
he was reluctant to show that he 
was having a good time. 

Now in the bathroom that feel- 
ing, that mixture of pleasure and 
fear came back to him. 

Late in March there are scents in 
the air and colors and movements in 
the sky and certain almost imper- 
ceptible noises that relate the mix- 
ture of Spring that is in Winter, 
the beginning that is in the end and 
the birth that is intertwined with 
death. David could feel that there 
was something, something in the 
Winter, the day, the air. It scraped 
along the nerves of his mind, his 
stomach, his limbs and stimulated to 
aliveness feelings of excitement, 
strangeness and difference. Looking 
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out of the window was an enormous 
thing. And breathing made him flip, 
flop, spin and reel. And the white 
tile that he touched for support was 
very confusing. Sitting, sitting on 
the stool in continued silence, he 
thought of Mr. Kirkland. 

“David? David! What’s taking 
you so long?” asked his mother. 

David was glad that his mother 
was not in the room, that he did 
not have to look at her. 

“T’ll be out in a minute,” he an- 
swered huskily. 

He knew his mother did not like 
it when he day dreamed. “Well! 
Has my son been away from me?” 
she would say. “And where has he 
been to? I was mighty, mighty 
lonely.” 

As he turned to take his under- 
wear off the rack, he saw himself 
fully in the mirror that covered the 
inside of the door. He faced himself. 
He looked at the thin, delicate, pale 
body, at the face with the gold hair 
and dark eyes. The eyes seemed 
thoughtful and feverish at this mo- 
ment. From this boy in the mirror 
he expected something. This boy in 
the mirror posed a question. David 
hurriedly put on his underwear and 
opened the door. 

He stepped into the bedroom and 
deep onto a pale green rug. His 
father smiled, but his mother ran to 
him, cried and picked him up. 

“What a beauty you are,” she 
said. She hugged him. David stif- 
fened at first, and only gradually 
did he relax and melt into her arms. 
Another voice started and made him 
stiffen again until she put him on 
the bed. 

“Ann, you shouldn’t,” his father 
said. 


ay 


“I know. I know I shouldn’t, 
John.” She laughed and put her 
head close to David. ‘But he is. He 
is.” She reached down and handed 
David his stockings. “Do it your- 
self?” she asked. 

“Yes. I can do it myself.” 

She winked at him, laughed again 
and went over to her dressing table 
and started putting on her makeup. 
David began to dress. 

“You shouldn’t fondle him that 
way, Ann,” said his father. 

“Oh, I know, darling,” she an- 
swered lightly, dismissing him. 

“Tt’s difficult enough as it is. He 
likes very few people and _ those 
mostly adults.” 

““He—. You don’t understand, 
John.” 

“T do understand. If we only had 
another child you wouldn’t be 
so—.”” 

“Let’s drop it,” she interrupted. 

“No. I was an only child and my 
mother was like you. It wasn’t easy 
for me, Ann. It won’t be easy for 
him. Stop coddling him.” There was 
an urgent quality in his voice. 

“John,” his mother said im- 
patiently. “It’s not that serious.” 
Then her tone became light again. 
“And he is, he is—.” She ran to her 
husband and whispered in his ear. 
He pushed her away roughly; she 
drew back, her mouth down at the 
corners. And David knew that the 
silent words were “such a beauty.” 

After dinner David took a walk 
around the hotel grounds. His par- 
ents went upstairs to their room 
again. His mother had to “fix her- 
self up” for the dance that was tak- 
ing place in the hotel. David didn’t 
particularly like staying at the hotel. 
There was nothing much to do, no 
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books to study, no catechism to 
learn. He found it difficult to fill in 
his time. He wondered if he had 
stayed at a hotel last year. He could 
not remember. 

It was dark outside, and the air 
was not so sweet ror so disturbing 
as it had been in the bathroom. He 
walked along the earth path to the 
back of the hotel and half ran down 
the slope that tapered off into a 
large orchard. As he walked through 
the orchard, running his hand along 
the bark of the trees, he noticed that 
the afternoon rain had melted the 
remaining snow. Although the snow 
was gone entirely now, the earth 
still retained some of its coldness. 
He could feel it seep through the 
soles of his shoes into his feet. Sud- 
denly he felt lonely and bored. The 
naked trees were ugly to him. The 
brown earth, the color of which he 
loved so well, was soft and irritat- 
ing. He wanted to sit down here or 
somewhere, but he knew that the 
earth’s color would show on his 
pants. At the thought of sitting 
down in the cold his backside felt 
very damp. He hurried back 
through the orchard, up the slope 
and around to the front of the hotel 
again. He saw the rocking chair that 
he had asked the hotel manager to 
take from the lounge on to the 
porch for him. He went up the 
steps, pulled the chair away from the 
wall, sat down and began to rock. 
Back and forth. Back and forth. 
He felt much better. 

In the bedroom again his mother 
made him change his shoes. She said 
they were damp, and, besides, they 
were dirty from walking around 
the orchard. Then she said what she 
always said with a slight variation. 


Instead of talking of stockings with 
holes or pants with rips, she spoke 
of shoes. 

“When I was a child, David, I 
couldn’t always change my shoes. 
And, oh, sometimes I wanted to so 
badly. I was poor then. Not rich 
like we are now. I didn’t have your 
father then. It’s no fun not being 
able to change your shoes.” 

David looked serious, and she 
filled her mouth with air and popped 
her eyes. As soon as a smile formed 
on his lips she laughed. 

On the way downstairs to the 
dance his father said, “David. Do 
you like it here? You’re not lonely, 
are you? Here? Or at home?” 

“I—. I—.” David didn’t know 
what to say. 

“Well never mind.” His father 
took his hand. 

David never understood his 
father. His father was kind to him 
but always at a distance, never very 
close. And his mother always kept 
him away from his father. ‘Don’t 
bother him now,” she would say. 
““He’s very busy.” He felt guilty be- 
cause he liked Mr. Kirkland better. 
“Honor Thy Father and Thy 
Mother,” he had learned. 

The dancers were laughing or 
talking, and David enjoyed watch- 
ing from his seat on the stairs that 
overlooked the large living room. 
He noticed that the ladies were not 
all wearing the solid color dresses he 
had seen for such a long time. Many 
of them had on flowered dresses. His 
mother did too. When she had put 
her dress on she had said, “Spring 
comes a little early this year.” He 
could see her on the other side of 
the room dancing with his father. 
When she saw him looking her way 
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she waved to him. Then she spoke 
to her husband, and he turned and 
waved too. David smiled. 

“Hello, David. How are you?” 
said a soft voice. He turned in the 
direction of the voice. It was Mr. 
Kirkland. He was looking down and 
smiling. 

“I’m fine,” David answered. “And 
how are you?” 

“O. K. Where have you been all 
afternoon? I haven’t seen you?” 

“It was raining. Mother said I’d 
better stay in. I might catch cold.” 

David quickly turned back to 
watch the dancers. He didn’t know 
what else to say to Mr. Kirkland. 
He never knew what to say to some- 
one he really liked. And Mr. Kirk- 
land embarrassed him for some rea- 
son and made him feel awkward. 
His legs were weak and none too 
steady. 

“Do you like to watch them 
dance, David?” 

“Oh, yes. Very much. Why aren’t 
you dancing?” 

“T was. You saw me, didn’t you? 
I even danced with your mother. 
But I saw you and thought to my- 
self that I’d join that old bachelor 
on the stairs over there.” 

“oh” 

“T don’t suppose you dance?” 

‘‘Mother tried but—.’’ He 
laughed. “My feet kept getting 
mixed up. Just like my father’s do. 
It was very funny, Mother said.” 

“Did you think it was funny?” 

David didn’t like the question. 
Was Mr. Kirkland laughing at him? 
He didn’t answer. He felt confused. 
He wanted to turn and look at Mr. 
Kirkland, but he couldn’t quite 
make himself do it. 

“David,” Mr. Kirkland continued, 


“would you like some candy to 
chew on while you’re sitting there? 
I have some in my room.” 

David felt shy and reticent. He 
wanted to say, “No, I would not 
like any candy,” but he knew he 
would like some and he was afraid 
that Mr. Kirkland would move 
away. He wanted him to stay for a 
little while yet. He was nice and his 
voice was soft, soft. 

“Yes, I would,” he said turning 
to face the man. 

“Come on then. Up you go. On 
my back.” 

David drew back. 

“Oh, come on,” continued the 
voice lightly. ““Come on.” 

But David didn’t move until Mr. 
Kirkland gently picked him up. He 
was stiff, stiff and would not relax. 
Then the face that was blurry be- 
fore him broke into a large, white 
smile, and he felt warm and melted. 
All the tenseness left him. He could 
feel it flow down and out through 
his feet. Mr. Kirkland swung him 
over his shoulder and started up the 
stairs. David pressed close and was 
elated. 

As they went through the halls he 
moved his hands to get a better grip. 
They pressed against the flesh of 
Mr. Kirkland’s neck. Instantly he 
felt that something was wrong. He 
wished he was back at the dance. 
There was an anxious need to be 
there. Something was terribly 
wrong. When they neared the door 
of Mr. Kirkland’s room, he was put 
down. 

“T—. I—,” he blurted out. 

“What is it, David?” 

But David couldn’t say what it 
was. He didn’t know. And Mr. 
Kirkland had his hand on his head. 
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It felt good. 

The door of the room opened, 
swung back. Mr. Kirkland turned 
on the light. 

“Come on in,” he said. 

David entered the room. Mr. 
Kirkland closed the door. He picked 
David up and sat upon the bed with 
David on his knee. 

“Now we'll get that candy, huh?” 

a 

Mr. Kirkland bent over. Being so 
close to a man who was holding him 
tightly, whose head he liked to look 
at as he leaned toward the drawer of 
the night table, caused something to 
burst inside and run, run, run 
through his entire body. His hand 
came up and touched the man’s 
cheek. And someone knocked on 
the door. He pulled his fingers away 
quickly as though they had been 
burned. He watched the door open, 
saw his mother standing in the light. 

She was smiling but to David the 
smile was not as it always was. There 
was something different about it. It 
looked a little bit like she was trying 
to smile. She was nervous. He stared 
at her with wide eyes for a moment 
longer, tried to speak, couldn’t and 
turned his eyes down to the rug on 
the floor. He felt feverish, embar- 
rassed and ashamed. He had done 
something that was wrong. He 
didn’t know what he had done, but 
—. He—. 

“T saw you and David go upstairs, 
Ted,” she was saying, ““and—.” She 
hesitated. 

“T thought your son might like 
some candy. That’s right isn’t it, 
David? You needn’t worry. He 
wasn’t pestering me.” 

“Well, I thought—,” 
rupted. 


she inter- 


“T know how kids like candy,” he 
said flatly. “You do don’t you, 
David?” 

“Yes.” 

They were all of them silent for 
a minute, while David continued 
looking at the rug, and then Mr. 
Kirkland said, ‘““Well, I'd better get 
” eg 

David didn’t say anything but 
soon he had a handful of red and 
white peppermint balls. A few of 
them spilled from his palm onto the 
floor. He didn’t pick them up. 

“Say thank you, David. My, he’s 
so shy.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Kirkland.” 

“And say goodnight.” She bent 
down, spoke softly into his ear and 
jostled him. “It’s your bedtime, 
young man.” 

“Goodnight, Mr. Kirkland.” He 
started out of the room. 

“Goodnight,” Mr. Kirkland re- 
plied. “See you soon,” he added. 

David stood outside while his 
mother spoke to Mr. Kirkland. He 
could only see the back of her 
through the half open door. Then he 
looked through the crack in the 
door. Mr. Kirkland had pulled his 
mother to him and had kissed her 
on the lips. Mr. Kirkland was about 
to speak when his mother put her 
hand over his mouth and shook her 
head. She laughed. “Not now,” she 
said. “You’re mad. T’Il—TI’ll see you 
later. Goodnight, Ted,” she added 
loudly. 

When she came into the hall 
David noticed that she was flushed. 
She did not take fold of his hand 
as she usually did when they walked 
down the hall. 

David’s bedroom was just off his 
parent’s room. When he was un- 
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dressed, in his pyjamas, his mother 
came in to see him. She saw the 
peppermints on the night table. 

“Would you like one now?” 

“No. Not now. Tomorrow.” 

“Ready for your prayers then?” 

He nodded. 

“Kneel down.” 

She sat on the edge of the bed. 
David knelt before her. Of the pray- 
ers said only the last one meant much 
to him. It had always been his favo- 
rite prayer. He liked the words and 
the sound of them. 

“O My God I am heartily sorry 
for having offended Thee, and I de- 
test all my sins, because I dread the 
loss of heaven and the pains of hell, 
but most of all because they offend 
Thee, my God—.” 

David liked the sadness in the 
prayer. And he seemed to under- 
stand more of hell than of heaven. 
Hell was vivid. Heaven vague. 

“T firmly resolve, with the help 
of Thy grace, to confess my sins, 
to do penance and to amend my 
life. Amen.” 

He got up and crawled into bed. 
His mother tucked him in, turned 
out the light. 

“I’m going downstairs now. Be up 
later.” David hugged her for one 
long moment. “Goodnight, my dar- 
ling,” she said tenderly and kissed 
him. He was alone. 

The bed was warm, comfortable. 
He turned over onto his side. The 
white curtains were blowing and 
the air was coming in as disturbing 
as it had been that afternoon. It was 


sweet smelling and made him drift 
away into himself. He could see Mr. 
Kirkland and hear his voice. The 
elation crept over him again. He 
was drifting. Then Mr. Kirkland was 
kissing his mother. He squirmed 
around in the bed. His mother was 
there. She was sweet and lovely, and 
he was bad, bad. He saw her dead. 
Then far away. Then he tried to 
reach her. He couldn’t touch her, 
he couldn’t see her clearly, he 
couldn’t get near her. She was gone. 
His mother was dead. And he was 
lost. What would he do without 
her? He could not think beyond 
that void. 

He was on his back again, and 
the tears that had formed in his 
eyes ran down his cheeks and spilled 
over into his ears. At first they were 
warm in his ears; then they were 
cool. The salt dried on his cheeks. 
The tears still made his eyes sticky, 
and he pressed his palms to his face 
to wipe them away. When the sticki- 
ness had gone he continued pressing, 
for the darkness inside his eyes was 
very different from the ordinary 
darkness. It was all shades of black, 
and soon into the black crept a red. 
The red formed into little balls. The 
red balls multiplied and swam 
around and around. 

No. No, he mustn’t press too hard. 
The red balls were disappearing with 
the continued pressure. He took his 
hands away. They miraculously re- 
appeared. They were pleasant and 
moved so gracefully. 

Soon David was asleep. 


Four Sketches 


DonaLp L. WEISMANN 


Pa and His Dog Tony 


LL dogs liked Pa but Pa 
A fir like all dogs. Pa said 
the best kind of a dog is a 
cur dog because you don’t have to 
be so careful with a cur dog. Pa said 
if you got a kennel kind of dog it 
catches cold too easy, and if you 
don’t feed it fancy food right on 
time it will get sick on you. But a 
cur dog can eat anything. It will 
wait for you to come home. It can 
sleep where it’s cold and it won’t 
whine all night when it thunders 
outside. Pa brought home lots of 
dogs when we lived on 18th Street 
in Milwaukee. He would give a dog 
a bath and then he would look at 
it to see what kind of a dog it really 
was. Pa could tell about a dog by 
watching him for a while. If the 
dog was no good Pa knew it and he 
would take it back where it started 
to follow him. If the dog was a good 
one Pa would keep it and make it 
into the best dog. He would teach 
it all kinds of tricks, and the dog 
would never want to go back where 
Pa found him. After Pa had a dog 
for a while the dog wouldn’t follow 
anyone else, and Pa could go any- 
where. 
When Pa would come home with 
a dog Ma would say, well, how long 
is that mangy cur going to last? and 
you better keep him out of the 
house. Pa would say this is a good 
dog, he followed me all the way 
from 30th Street. He’ll be sorry if 


he keeps after you for long, Ma 
would say. No dog has to follow me, 
Pa would say. When he doesn’t want 
to follow me he can turn around and 
follow somebody else. I don’t pull 
them around on ropes. Then Ma 
would smile and shake her head and 
ask if the dog had anything to eat. 

One day Pa came home drunk, 
and a dog was following him. We 
saw Pa coming way down the street, 
and Stella and me went to meet him. 
Pa didn’t say so much to us, just 
hello and that we better go home. 
We asked Pa if that was his new 
dog, and he said he didn’t know yet. 
When Pa staggered, the dog would 
stay right behind him, even if Pa 
got off the sidewalk. If Pa stopped 
to rest against a building, the dog 
would sit on the sidewalk and wait 
for Pa to start walking again. After 
a long time Pa got into our house and 
the dog came in just like he always 
lived in it. Ma said to Pa, did you 
bring the dog home or did he bring 
you? Pa didn’t say anything, he just 
went in the front room and sat in 
the leather chair by the window. 
The new dog layed down on the 
floor by Pa’s feet and then Pa went 
to sleep. I got some bread for the 
dog and put it near him, but he 
didn’t eat it. In the morning Pa 
and the new dog were gone and Ma 
said they were two of a kind. 

It was a long time before Pa came 
back again. And when Pa came 
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back, the same dog came with him. 
He followed Pa just like the first day 
Stella and me saw him. Pa was sober 
when he came home, so the dog 
didn’t have to walk crooked up the 
street. Ma wasn’t home when Pa 
came home with his dog. Pa said is 
your Ma mad at me? and I said she 
didn’t say anything. Pa shaved and 
the dog sat under the kitchen sink 
waiting for him. Pa said how do 
you like my new dog? and J said it 
is a good dog. You’re right, Pa said, 
he’s the best dog I ever had. The 
dog’s name was Tony and he was a 
cur dog. He could walk on his hind 
legs and jump over three chairs. He 
could sit up, and he could fight any 
dog. Pa said a good dog has to be a 
scrapper. 

When Ma came home she had a 
fight with Pa, and Tony growled at 
Ma. Ma said it isn’t bad enough I 
have to put up with you, now I have 
to put up with this mangy cur. Pa 
said Tony wasn’t mangy. Pa said 
let byegones be byegones, and after 
a while Pa and Ma let byegones be 
byegones. 

Tony was in our house for a long 
time. Pa liked Tony better than any 
dog he ever had. Pa said dogs are 
better than people. People talk too 
much and say things they are sorry 
for. But a dog can’t talk, and so he 
doesn’t get himself in trouble. Pa 
said you never know when a person 
will turn on you. You can have a 
friend all your life, and all of a sud- 
den he isn’t your friend and you 
don’t know why. But a dog, Pa said, 
is different. He likes you or he 
doesn’t, and that’s all there is to it. 
He doesn’t change his mind like 
people do. 

Pa played baseball with the Sea- 


man Body Company team. He 
didn’t play all the time because he 
went out west sometimes and missed 
the games. Pa played third base on 
the Seaman Body Company team. 
He was the best baseball player. 
While he played ball he jumped 
around and hollered and made all 
the people laugh, but when the ball 
was batted, Pa could catch it and 
still keep jumping around. When 
Pa played ball, all the other baseball 
players called him Kelly. Pa kept his 
third baseman’s mitt on a nail in 
the closet. He oiled it up to make it 
catch balls better. Pa would never 
let us play with his third baseman’s 
mitt. Pa said a baseball mitt is like 
a toothbrush. You don’t go around 
letting everybody else use it. 

One day Pa went to work and 
told Tony to watch his third base- 
man’s mitt. Tony sat by the closet 
and watched the mitt all day. When 
Ma went to hang Pa’s pants on the 
nail where the mitt was, Tony 
growled and bit Ma in the hand. It 
wasn’t a bad bite, but it had to be 
bandaged up. That’s a bad dog, Ma 
said, he’s too much of a one-man 
dog, he’s as bullheaded as your Pa. 
But Tony just kept watching the 
mitt on the nail in the closet. Pa 
bawled out Tony for biting Ma 
when he came home. Soon after that 
Tony bit a man who tried to hit Pa 
when he was in a saloon. Then one 
day a policeman came to our house 
and asked if Pa lived there. Ma said 
yes, but he wasn’t home. The police- 
man said we had a bad dog that 
was reported and had to be shot for 
biting people. Ma said, come back 
when Pa is home. At night the 
policeman came and told Pa about 
how Tony must be shot. The police- 
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man said he would shoot the dog in 
our yard the next day. Pa didn’t say 
so much. He just looked out the 
window, and said if Tony must be 
killed he’d do the killing. Pa talked 
to the policeman for a while, and 
then the policeman went back on 
his beat. Pa called Tony. Tony came 
right away. Pa told Tony that they 


would go swimming together to- 
morrow. 

When tomorrow came, Pa took 
Tony swimming in the quarry. At 
night Pa came home alone. He 
was drunk. Ma didn’t fight with 
Pa. She helped undress him and told 
us kids to be quiet so Pa could 
sleep. 


Pa Washed Windows with Otzie 


LOBE Seamless Steel Tube 
(company was a factory, 

and Pa washed the windows 
and skylights in it. It was a big fac- 
tory with lots of buildings. Pa said 
Globe was a good job, and no other 
window washers except him and 
Otzie could get the rust off the win- 
dows. Rust gets on factory windows 
from the work the factory does. It 
makes the windows brown, and you 
can’t see through them. The sun 
can’t get through it either. If rust 
is on the windows, the factory men 
have a hard time seeing what they’re 
doing inside. But Pa could take off 
the rust with his own invention. He 
called his invention dope. It was 
made out of lye and water and acid, 
and some other stuff that Pa said was 
a trade secret. Pa had lots of trade 
secrets. 

If Pa used his dope on factory 
windows, he didn’t have to wash 
them. All he did was put his brush 
in the dope pail, and then splash 
the dope on the windows. Then he 
would squirt clean water from a 
hose on to the windows. That took 
off the dope, and the windows would 


be clean and shine. Pa always started 
washing windows from the top of 
a factory. If Pa left the dope on the 
windows too long, it would eat the 
glass, and they would break when he 
squirted water on them from the 
hose. Pa and Otzie always wore rub- 
ber gloves when they used dope. It 
was strong stuff. It could eat skin 
better than glass. 

Sometimes Pa would let Fred and 
me help him wash windows. We did 
the small jobs that were too easy for 
Pa and Otzie. Fred and me worked 
for Pa when he had the Globe job. 
We got up early in the morning and 
ate eggs and brick cheese and cof- 
fee. Ma said be careful with the kids, 
and how much are they earning? 

Pa said we got to get toughened 
up, and we’d get a quarter every 
hour we worked. Ma said, no 
monkeyshines, and then Otzie blew 
his horn outside our house. Otzie’s 
car was a Ford with velvet seats and 
a round window out the back. It 
didn’t have air in the tires. It had 
cork. Otzie said, what if it rides like 
a truck? at least I won’t have to fix 
flats. From the outside you couldn’t 
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tell if there was air or cork in the 
tires. Always, Otzie’s Ford steamed 
in front. In winter it steamed in 
front and back. When Pa had his 
Baby Grand Chevrolet, it had side 
curtains that came off, but Otzie’s 
Ford had real glass in the windows. 
It was like the popcorn wagon, only 
it didn’t have a horse in front. Otzie 
could drive his Ford when he was 
drunk. He said, Fritz, remember 
when we couldn’t walk and the old 
Lizzie took us home? And Pa said, 
we have good times Otzie. 

When Otzie blew his horn out- 
side, Ma said, is that Ford still run- 
ning? and Pa said, let’s go. Globe 
Seamless Steel Tube Company was 
on Burnham Street where the Polish 
kids live. It was fun riding in Otzie’s 
Ford. Pa and Otzie rode in front, 
and Fred and me rode in back. The 
Ford smelled like Baldy Bill’s saloon. 

At Globe, Pa showed us where to 
work. It was on a big flat roof. Fred 
and me washed the windows in 
cupolas. Pa told us to fill our pails 
with water from the sprinkler sys- 
tem on the roof. We had pails and 
brushes, but we didn’t need dope be- 
cause our windows didn’t have any 
rust on. Fred and me took our pants 
and sweat shirts off when we got 
hot from working. Pa and Otzie 
went on another building and 
washed skylights with dope. 

When Fred and me finished our 
job we took off all our clothes and 
turned the sprinkler system on. It 
made a fountain, like in Red Arrow 
Park on Grand Avenue, only more 
water. There were rainbows in the 
water while it squirted. Fred and me 
ran in the water. It was fun and 
nobody could see us because we were 
on the roof, unless they were on a 


roof too. But nobody was on a roof 
but Fred and me and Pa and Otzie. 
When a whistle blew, we shut the 
sprinkler system off and Pa and 
Otzie came and said it was time to 
eat our lunch. We told Pa we ate it 
already. And he said so did he and 
Otzie. So he said we should knock 
off anyway and come with him and 
Otzie over to a Polish saloon where 
we could get root beer. 

We went down the ladder and to 
the Polish saloon. Pa got us peanuts 
and root beer. Pa and Otzie had some 
beer and some short ones. Pa said 
these Pollacks get rich selling booze 
and they can’t even speak English. 
Otzie said it’s good booze, and only 
fifteen cents. We stayed a long time 
in the Polish saloon. Pa said you 
have to give the windows time to 
dry. Fred and me played with the 
bull dog in the Polish saloon. It was 
an old dog and he smelled funny, 
but he didn’t bite. He ate peanuts 
with the shells right on. Pa said if 
he had a dog like that one, he would 
die watching it move so slow. Otzie 
said, how about one on the house? 
and the Polish bartender gave Pa 
and Otzie one on the house. There 
were flies on the dog, and Pa said 
let’s get moving. Pa and Otzie were 
drunk. 

I asked Pa if we would go back to 
Globe to work, and he said you got 
to save some work for tomorrow. So 
we got in Otzie’s Ford and it made 
lots of noise. Otzie could drive faster 
when he was drunk. Pa said, give ’er 
hell Otz, and then he went to sleep 
in the front seat. Otzie drove his 
Ford on streets I never saw before. 
Then we stopped in front of a saloon 
and Pa woke up and we all went in. 
It was Soapy’s saloon. Soapy was be- 
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hind the bar. He said, you’re late 
Fritz, and Pa said, better late than 
not. Soapy was a big man. His nose 
was flat and crooked from being 
broke so much. He gave us potato 
chips and Green River, and said, you 
got a great old man. Pa and Otzie 
had some short ones and spit in the 
cuspidors. Fred and me spit in the 
cuspidors too. But we had to stand 
close. 

When it was dark outside, Pa and 
Otzie and Fred and me got in Otzie’s 
Ford and started to ride. I went to 
sleep and woke up when Otzie ran 
up the gutter in front of our house. 
Pa said, see you in the morning Otz, 
and Otzie drove his Ford away on 
the wrong side of the street. The 
Ford didn’t have the lights turned 


on. Pa and Fred and me went in our 
house. Ma was in the kitchen and 
said, did you eat? We said we were 
full of potato chips and Green 
River. She said to Pa, it’s a fine thing 
taking the kids when you make the 
rounds all jagged up. Pa said we had 
fun. Ma said, why don’t you keep 
away from Otzie? he’s no good. Pa 
said, I never run your friends in the 
ground, and Otzie is a good window 
washer. Ma got madder and madder, 
and Pa undressed in the front room. 
You better get in bed, you soak, Ma 
said, and don’t go to sleep in that 
chair. Pa said, things are going to 
the dogs when a man can’t even have 
a little fun after working hard all 
day. Then Pa went to sleep in the 
leather chair by the window. 


Pa Waited a Long Time in the Basement 


OMETIMES Pa would go 
S away and live in a rooming 

house. That would be after 
Pa and Ma had a big fight, and the 
policemen would come and take Pa 
away in the patrol wagon. When Pa 
lived in a rooming house, Stella and 
me, or Fred and me, would go there 
and ask Pa for money so Ma could 
pay our rent and buy stuff to eat. 
Mostly, Pa lived in Henry Bran- 
shaw’s rooming house on Sycamore 
Street. Henry Branshaw was a lit- 
tle man. He wore gloves even when 
it was warm outside, and he had a 
tie pin made into a horseshoe with 
diamonds in it. When Stella and me 
would go over to Henry Branshaw’s 
rooming house, we would ask him 


if Pa was there, and he would say 
yes, he’s in the basement. Pa lived in 
the basement with John and Old 
John. 

There were lots of different peo- 
ple living in the rooming house. One 
lady lived in it. Her name was Kate 
Ryan, and she was very pretty. She 
wore silk stockings, and you could 
see her knees even when she stood 
up. Kate Ryan smoked cigarettes 
and lived with Mr. Czerwinski. But 
Mr. Czerwinski wasn’t her husband. 
Her husband was in Missouri. Some- 
times when I went to Henry Bran- 
shaw’s rooming house, Kate Ryan 
would be in the hall, and she would 
say, you poor kid. She had thin 
dresses and smelled like perfume. 
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Once in a while she would put her 
arms around me, and it was nice that 
way. One time when I saw Kate 
Ryan she had black and blue marks 
on her arms and legs. 

Upstairs there lived a man named 
Gregory. He talked a lot, and Pa 
said he was nuts. Gregory said he 
cornered John Wilkes Booth in a 
barn and shot him to death. When 
Pa said, Greg, your buttons are 
missing, then Gregory would get out 
a newspaper and read it out loud. 
Gregory would read how he cor- 
nered John Wilkes Booth in a barn 
and shot him to death. Then he 
would show Pa the newspaper, and 
all it had on it was regular news, 
and nothing about Gregory and 
John Wilkes Booth. Gregory never 
wore a shirt, and his skin was all 
white and wrinkled. Sometimes he 
would stand on a chair and make 
speeches. He would holler and talk, 
and then he would get down on the 
floor and clap his hands like he was 
the people listening to him. Then 
Henry Branshaw would come and 
say, Gregory, you owe me for two 
weeks’ rent. 

Henry Branshaw had a son. He 
was a man. He didn’t always live in 
the rooming house. His name was 
Edward, and he had a red Buick. 
Edward’s clothes were different from 
any other man’s. He wore big bow 
ties, and his pants were folded by 
the belt. His overcoat was white 
when it wasn’t dirty. Pa said if I 
ever grew up to be like Edward 
Branshaw he’d kill me in cold blood. 

The men Pa lived with were the 
best in the whole rooming house. 
John was Old John’s kid, but they 
were both old men. John was sick 
most of the time. The basement was 


cold, and when it rained, the water 
came right in on the floor. In win- 
ter, ice was on the walls of the base- 
ment. The walls were made out of 
stones, and when the ice was on the 
stones it looked like the basement 
was made out of big hunks of ice. Pa 
said he lived in an igloo. There was 
just one room in the basement ex- 
cept for the place where the fur- 
nace was. In the room there were 
three beds, one for Pa, one for John, 
and one for Old John. The beds were 
propped up on bricks so that when 
the water came in, it wouldn’t run 
into the beds and make the mat- 
tresses wet. On the floor there were 
bridges made out of boards laid on 
bricks. They were there so you didn’t 
have to walk in the water when you 
came in the basement. Stella and me 
would play king of the bridges when 
we came to see Pa. We would try 
to make the other one fall off into 
the water. If I stayed on the bridges, 
I was king. If Stella stayed on the 
bridges and I went into the water, 
then she was king. If we played king 
of the bridges we would get bawled 
out by Ma when we got home for 
getting our feet wet. In the base- 
ment there were lamps. Upstairs 
there were gas lights. 

When we would see Pa in his base- 
ment, he would tell Old John to 
play the fiddle for us. Old John 
could play the fiddle real good. Pa 
would say, Old John, play the one 
about the guy in jail. That was a sad 
song. All of Old John’s songs were 
sad songs. He had a sad fiddle. Old 
John would sit on his bed when he 
played songs. If there was water on 
the floor he had to keep his feet on 
the bed. In winter he would go by 
the furnace and play, because he 
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said his fingers got stiff playing in 
the room with the beds in it. Some- 
times Old John’s fiddle would get 
out of tune. Old John wouldn’t play 
if his fiddle was out of tune. He 
would put on his coat and go to the 
saloon on fifth and Wells Street and 
tune up his fiddle. There was a 
piano in that saloon, and Old John 
would make his fiddle sound like 
the piano. Then he would come back 
and play some more for us. Pa said 
Old John would have been a great 
musician on the fiddle, but booze 
got him. Booze got John too. John 
couldn’t play the fiddle. He just sat 
on his bed and hummed or drank 


out of the bottle on the table. 

After Old John played for us, we 
would ask Pa for money for our 
rent. If Pa had some money, he 
would give it to us. Mostly, he didn’t 
have any money, and would tell us 
to go home and tell Ma he was still 
waiting in the basement. When we 
went home without any money, Ma 
would say, what did your Pa tell 
you to tell me? We would tell her 
that Pa said he was still waiting in 
the basement. And Ma would say, 
your Pa will wait a long time in that 
basement this time. Then Ma would 
go in the bedroom and close the 
door. 


Pa Wanted to Come Home 


A WAS gone for a long time 
Pp when we lived on Cedar Street. 

We didn’t have much money 
and Ma said we would have to move 
in a house that had cheaper rent. 
Our house on Cedar Street was a 
nice house. It had lots of rooms and 
big windows. The steps had a rail- 
ing that shined, and the front door 
had a thing on it that no matter 
how hard you slammed the door, it 
wouldn’t make any racket. It had 
electric lights in all the rooms and 
in the pantry. But the rent was too 
high while Pa was gone. Ma said we 
would move to the south side where 
Pa would never find us again. 

We moved to Grove Street in a 
flat upstairs over Mandelker’s furni- 
ture store. It was not such a good 
house. Some of the rooms were dark 
because Mandelker’s furniture store 


was squeezed in between the grocery 
store and the warehouse, and the 
light couldn’t get in the windows. 
There were twenty-two steps up to 
our house. Mexicans lived across the 
street and on Greenbush and on 
Hanover Street. There was a Mexi- 
can church on the other side of 
South Pierce Street, but it didn’t 
look like a church bceause it was in 
an old store. The Mexican kids 
looked sad all the time. All their Pas 
worked in the tannery under the 
Sixth Street viaduct. 

Our house didn’t have so many 
rooms in it as our house on Cedar 
Street. The back porch was on a 
roof, and we could look from the 
porch right into the Electric Com- 
pany. In summer time a man would 
go on the Electric Company roof 
and sprinkle it with water to cool 
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the factory. Then he would squirt 
us with the hose on the porch. Ma 
said it wasn’t such a good house, but 
it would have to do until things got 
better. 

After a while things didn’t get 
better, and Ma said we would have 
to take in a roomer to help pay the 
rent. Our rent was 25 dollars a 
month, and we couldn’t always pay 
it on time. We put a sign in our 
front window. It said Room for 
Rent. Then we got a roomer. His 
name was William Voss and he was 
a strong man who was in the World 
War. He was on a battleship in the 
war, and once he told us all about 
it. On his arm he had a tattoo. It 
was a sword and a flag, and it said 
Death before Dishonor. Ma said 
William Voss was a good roomer 
and helped pay the rent. He worked 
in a foundry. 

Ma worked at the South Side 
Dairy Lunch, and she would bring 
home soup in a kettle. It was good 
soup made by the cook who once 
killed a man with his car and was in 
court for manslaughter. When we 
went over to the South Side Dairy 
Lunch to see Ma, the cook would 
give us cake. At night Ma would 
come home and we would show her 
how we made the house clean. Some- 
times we would all sit in the front 
room and sing. Ma could sing real 
good. We would sing songs that had 
parts, and then we would try to sing 
louder than anybody else. Then we 
would laugh and sing some more. 

Pa didn’t come to our house on 
Grove Street for a long time, Ma 
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said Pa must be out west, and that 
he would never find us on the south 
side. But one night when we were 
singing in the front room, somebody 
banged on the front door at the 
bottom of the twenty-two steps. 
Ma said, be still, and we all stopped 
singing and listened. It was very still 
for a while. I could hear the Mexican 
kids across the street talking about 
who could throw a stick in the up- 
stairs window of the church. Down- 
stairs in Mandelker’s furniture store, 
I could hear the piano playing. It 
sounded far away. Stella said, let’s 
sing some more, and Ma said be 
quiet, that must be your Pa trying 
to get into our house. Then the 
downstairs door banged again, and 
we were all still. The banging lasted 
for a long time and then it stopped. 
Ma went over by the window and 
peeked behind the curtain. We said, 
who is it Ma? and Ma said, he hasn’t 
come out of the hall yet. So we all 
waited. Then Ma said, there he goes, 
it’s your Pa, and he has a nice new 
hat on. 

We looked out the window and 
saw Pa. He was walking toward 
National Avenue. He had a dog 
walking behind him. It was a little 
dog with black spots on it. When Pa 
got far away, Ma opened the front 
window and leaned out so she could 
see Pa. Then Pa went around the 
corner and Ma came in and closed 
the window. Stella said, let’s sing 
some more, and Ma said no, she was 
tired of singing. Pa never came back 
and banged on the door of our house 
on Grove Street. 


Sketch in F Minor 


LEGARDE S. 


"VERY morning it was the 
J same to Jenny: Paul limped 
across her mind even before 
she opened her eyes fully out of 
sleep. It was a ritual just inside of 
consciousness; but it was not cold 
like a ritual; it was always followed 
by an emotion of disappointment, 
a tiny smothering in her lungs. It 
never lasted more than a moment, 
lost in her scurry to get downstairs 
and scrape up some sort of break- 
fast for Gramp and Pa Daggert. 

But every time she saw the road, 
Paul came nearer the center of her 
consciousness. Sometimes then she 
remembered exactly how he had 
gone—the knotty peg leg, how it 
tapped three times on the bridge 
when Paul had dwindled to spots of 
blue shirt through the brush. She 
thought of it especially when dust 
stood over the road like yellow fog; 
remembered how pale he had looked, 
how wrong the peg leg had looked 
on his tall young body. 

Whenever she saw a man on the 
road a long way off she looked hard 
trying to make out her brother, for- 
getting the peg leg. It was always 
that way for a second or two, until 
she had time to realize he wouldn’t 
come back—couldn’t. 

There was little pain left in it, 
only pathos; and since pathos is in 
the beholder’s eye, she did not suffer 
acutely; only in the blunt way that 
induces pathos. Gramp was the only 
beholder who cared a whit, so pathos 
did not go far. 

Jenny was realizing now that 


DouGHTY 


Paul would never come back, be- 
cause she could hear Pa Daggert 
snoring all the way from the china- 
berry clump, and when Pa Daggert 
was around there wasn’t any chance 
for make believe. She was watching 
for the mailman, but he wasn’t in 
sight. A redbird flashed by; she saw 
it light, and was struck by some- 
thing like inspiration. She walked a 
little nearer and dropped down into 
the yellow grass. Her fingers nipped 
at the hem of her dress until it was 
arranged in a circle. She turned her 
head slightly to the right to see that 
her toes barely peeped out, like the 
girl’s in the picture. She folded her 
hands and looked at the redbird, 
hoping it would not fly away. She 
remembered what her mother had 
told her about the little girl in the 
picture. “I think she must be look- 
ing at a redbird perched in a sparkle- 
berry bush,” her mother had said. 
But the bird Jenny was looking at 
was on a bare twig in a scrub oak; 
and the tree was askew and half 
dead in dry sand. The picture must 
have been painted in a far away 
place, Jenny thought. The grass in 
it was soft and deep, the trees green, 
the shadows black, with little spots 
of sun on them—bright like the toes 
of the lady’s slippers she had seen 
one time at the movie. The picture 
wasn’t like this scarred hill, dry as 
straw. 

But she looked like the girl in the 
picture, Jenny kept thinking. Her 
mother had told her that; Gramp 
too. But once when Pa Daggert got 
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mad he banged the wall with his fist, 
and the picture fell, and he gave it 
a kick and cocked his head to watch 
it slide over the pine floor. And Pa 
Daggert saw Jenny wince, and 
laughed till he shook all over, and 
said, “Shucks, gal, you’d think it was 
you in person.” The glass was broken 
like a crosscut saw. The picture had 
got so dusty it was a different color 
where the glass was out. Jenny tried 
to stop thinking of Pa Daggert; she 
couldn’t look happy like the girl in 
the picture if she thought of him. 

But the redbird was gone now 
anyhow; and she couldn’t keep from 
thinking of Pa Daggert lying heavy 
as a sack of oats under the china- 
berry trees. 

Jenny was still looking at the 
twisted, scrawny oak and its big 
sallow leaves, but she was seeing the 
girl in the picture—the cream-col- 
ored dress, fresh and glossy, maybe 
silk; and the ribbon tied around her 
head, with a bow on top... . 

But anyhow Jenny’s hair was red- 
dish brown, like the girl’s; and bangs 
tumbled over her forehead the same 
way; and her eyes were as brown; 
and her cheeks were as pink, except 
when Pa Daggert scared her. . . . 

Anyhow she had looked like her— 
but she was eleven now, and the 
girl in the picture was a very little 
girl, And the sallow leaves Jenny 
was looking at fell on her mind like 
sudden jaundice. 

The big sick leaves on the twisted 
tree looked smeared then. 

But Jenny heard the automobile. 
She’d forgot the letter in her hand. 
She ran to the road as fast as she 
could. The mail man was already 
around the curve. In a moment he’d 
be lost in the dust. Jenny waved to 


him just in time. He had to jam on 
the brakes. 

“Look a-here, gal. How come you 
don’t get the mail in the box stead 
of makin me slide my tires like 
that?” He made an awful face when 
he said it. 

But Gramp had told her to wait 
for the mail man and not to let Pa 
Daggert know he’d given her the 
letter to mail. He’d put his bony 
finger to his lips to make it a dead 
secret. 

The mail man was gone now, and 
Jenny was glad, because Pa Daggert 
began roaring his lungs out for her 
to fetch him the water. He was on 
his liquor today; that’s what Gramp 
had said, as if she didn’t know it. 
Jenny ran around the house and the 
plum thicket down to the spring. It 
didn’t take long. 

“Now that there’s a smart gal,” 
Pa Daggert said, seeing the pail of 
water. He spat drily. ““Yes maam. 
You can thank none other than 
Daggert Jones hisself for bringin 
you up industrious.” 

Jenny stopped a little way off. 
Pa Daggert was coming to her from 
the chinaberries as if just learning to 
walk. 

“Water,” he said. ‘Fresh, cool, 
God-a-mighty’s water for suffrin 
mortals. By the grace of the Lord 
I'll wash my innards plumb white 
with rainwater out of God-a- 
mighty’s earth.—Stand where you 
stand, Jenny gal, I’m a-comin.” 

Pa Daggert swept his arms out 
grand; but it swayed him off bal- 
ance and he stumbled toward her, 
his mouth hanging open like a dirty 
tobacco sack. She put down the pail 
so quickly half the water splashed 
out. Pa Daggert stuck a hand up and 
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looked at her between his fingers like 
a fool as she ran. 

“You scrawny little hellcat,” he 
roared. 

Jenny peeped back from the base 
of the chimney. Pa Daggert lifted 
the pail. When he had drunk all he 
wanted he turned the pail upside 
down over his head, and the water 
made his grimy shirt so dark and 
shiny it looked new. 

““A God’s blessing,” he shouted, 
like a parson. He flung the pail. It 
spun on the sand, then rolled to a 
stop in a long semicircle. He walked 
obliquely to the chinaberries where 
his cot was humped out like the back 
of a sorry cow. 

Jenny’s fingers were rubbing a 
blister on the weatherboarding. Aft- 
er a while she looked at it, looked 
at the ragged spot. She could see the 
raw gray flesh of old wood at the 
center, and around it broken skins 
of paint; filthy white, then brown 
on top of that. She remembered the 
house had been a peely sort of white 
when she was a little girl. She re- 
membered how her mother had 
mixed up some black paint in a big 
tub of red paint, then dipped it 
out in a bucket and handed it up to 
her father who made her think of a 
big spider the way he crawled about 
the side of the house daubbing the 
boards. 

Then she thought of the fever. 
The doctor had called it “gallop- 
ing.” Her father did not last two 
weeks with it. Then Pa Daggert had 
come. He’d bowed and scraped and 
talked smooth a while, till he got 
her mother to marry him. Her 
mother had died soon, maybe just 
because nobody could stand Pa Dag- 
gert very long. Then Daggert had 


driven Paul off, throwing a scale 
weight after him like a period. 
Gramp had said the boy was coming 
to manhood and Pa Daggert was be- 
ginning to get scared he’d make 
trouble. Then Pa Daggert had 
squandered the place as if he’d had 
a right to it by his own sweat. 

Gramp couldn’t do a thing about 
it. He was too old to count for 
much. Jenny winced, remembering 
the time Daggert twisted her arm 
when he caught her sitting on the 
steps drawing on a tablet. She’d real- 
ly screamed that time, and Gramp 
had come dragging his stiff legs out 
to the back porch and was about to 
go right down the steps, but Dag- 
gert turned her loose in time for her 
to scramble up and put her arms 
around Gramp and lie to him that it 
didn’t hurt. 

She remembered how Pa Daggert 
had laughed—loud enough to be 
heard to the road—when she ran up 
the steps to Gramp. 

“They gotta be taught, old man,” 
he’d bellowed. “That gal’ll grow up 
to be a plumb useful woman yet.” 
Then he’d grinned. ‘Somebody’ll 
teach her to be useful in ways be- 
sides cookin and sweepin, by damn 
it. Yep, some day one of these here 
big country boys’ll come messin 
roun—well, you know, you damn 
old fox. A gal’s—” 

She remembered how Gramp had 
turned purple up by his white hair. 
He’d reached to the wood box where 
a hammer was hanging by its claws. 

“Shut your rotten mouth, Dag- 
gert Jones, or I’ll throw this ham- 
mer through your sodden head.” 

Gramp was madder than Pa Dag- 
gert ever got, she was thinking; mad 
in a different way; not just mad 
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enough to talk loud and hurt people; 
real sure-enough mad. And Pa Dag- 
gert closed his mouth too. And 
finally when Gramp dropped the 
hammer and leaned on the door 
jamb, grabbing at his shirt like 
something was hurting him under- 
neath, Pa Daggert started laughing 
silly, making out the hammer hadn’t 
scared him half to death. 

Jenny came out from the chim- 
ney. Somehow she saw the front of 
the house as if she had never seen it 
before. Maybe she saw the sag of the 
porch because she felt something 
sagging inside her. The wistaria had 
clung to the posts so many years the 
main stem was larger than Paul’s 
wrist, she thought. She bet he was 
bigger than Pa Daggert now; he’d 
shot up like johnson grass before he 
left. She thought of how Gramp had 
whitened like ashes of oak the day 
Paul went; remembered how the 
boy had walked down the road, not 
turning his head to one side or the 
other, not even when Daggert threw 
the scale weight; remembered the 
last thing—the peg leg striking three 
times on the bridge. 

Jenny shook the twist from her 
mouth. 

The wistaria was even growing 
into the loose shingles on the porch 
roof. She’d get her scissors and trim 
it tomorrow when Pa Daggert was 
in town. She ran in to tell Gramp 
how she was planning to trim the 
vine. 

“Sh-h-h,” Gramp whispered. 
“Hush a minute. —Did you give 
that letter to the mail man? Hunh?” 

“Yes, Gramp.” 

“Secret, Jenny. Don’t forget, hon. 
A plumb secret. Don’t want Dag- 
gert to be askin questions.” 


“Pa Daggert’s sleeping out in the 
clump.” 

Jenny took a flour sack out of the 
cupboard. 

“What you fixin to do, hon?” 
Gramp asked. 

“Spread this over Pa Daggert’s 
face so he won’t swallow gnats.” 

Gramp slapped the arm of his 
chair. “Let the—let im swallow 
horse flys. Let im—” It was a short 
squall. A hazy patch of sun came 
on the old man’s face. “All right, 
hon.” His mouth went tight a mo- 
ment, then he bent forward. “ ‘If 
thine enemy smite thy cheek—’ I 
can’t quote like I uster, Jenny.— 
Run cover that—run cover Dag- 
gert Jones’s mouth, child, like it was 
somethin plumb pure.” 


Toward sunset Gramp got talka- 
tive. “Why, child, I’ve seen your 
pa turn this farm into so much cot- 
ton you'd think it had snowed in 
the middle of August. Many a fall 
I’ve seen the wagons roll out to that 
road with a five thousand dollar crop 
near bout breakin the axles—and 
me standin by the gate shakin my 
finger at the drivers when they 
passed and threatenin to skin em 
alive if they so much as lit a match 
till that cotton was off on the plat- 
form in Gillsboro. And your ma 
would keep accounts. I’ve seen her 
figgerin in there by the fire, knowin 
down to a penny how things was. 
She always figgered things up just 
before Christmas, and the fire makin 
her hair bright like it had lectricity 
in it; and me proud like she was my 
own daughter. I remember one year 
it froze hard enough to. . .” 

Jenny scratched with her pencil. 
She’d heard it all before. But when 
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Gramp had finished’ the routine 
about what Pa Daggert had spoiled 
he said something she’d never heard 
before. He looked off through the 
wistaria vine and said, “I got me a 
ace in the hole, child. I can’t quite 
peep under the corner but I feel it in 
my bones it’s a ace.” 

“What’s that, Gramp?” 

He leaned over, gazed at her with 
one eye. “Well now, I might’ve 
known you’d catch old Gramp on 
somethin like that. —Well, hon, 
sayin ‘ace in the hole’ just means 
somethin ahead to count on.— 
What’s that you’re drawin, Jenny? 
Hold it up here.” 

Jenny laughed. “Look, Gramp. 
It’s Pa Daggert lying on his cot.” 

“Now bless your fingers, hon— 
you sure got im—a hundred and 
fifty pounds of prime polecat. Just 
look at that mouth! I wish you’d 
drawn that flour sack on it.” 

Jenny went into a sudden panic. 
She tore the paper into bits, wonder- 
ing what Pa Daggert would do if he 
saw it, 

Pa Daggert was half sick and all 
morose at supper. They had a bowl 
of corn meal mush and hog fat. 
Daggert swallowed a forkful of 
mush and a finger of fat and twisted 
his face into a wierd caricature. 

“What a helluva mess to feed a 
man,” he growled, turning the 
grimace on Jenny. 

“You can’t keep takin without 
givin somethin back, Daggert 
Jones,” Gramp said. 

Daggert riddled the old man with 
his eyes. “Who in hell ast you bout 
it, you old beggar?” He got up and 
started out of the room like a storm. 
At the sill he turned. “One more 
word and I’ll pitch that mess to the 


crows.” 

When the door slammed, Gramp 
hit the table a petty blow with his 
bony fist. “You won’t do any such 
a thing,” he said, in a terrible 
whisper. 

Jenny smiled into her hands, but 
her fingers had water on them when 
she put her hands down. 


In her room, Jenny looked long 
in the mirror. No. She didn’t look 
like the girl in the picture. No. The 
girl wasn’t about to burst out cry- 
ing. She went to the wall where the 
picture was and wiped the part 
where the glass was out. The Age of 
Innocence. That was what her 
mother had said the picture was 
called. She wondered if it was a real 
girl the artist had painted, won- 
dered if any real girl could look so 
calm and without fear. She blew out 
the lamp and got to bed. Poor old 
Gramp, she thought. How he talked 
on! About grandma Jenny—Jean- 
nette—‘‘Now ain’t it a plumb pretty 
name!” About his shiny black horse. 
About beef roast, and sweet pota- 
toes, and biscuits that would melt 
in your mouth. 

Pa Daggert screamed from his 
cot. It was one of those screams that 
Gramp said came from Daggert’s in- 
sides “‘protestin to high heaven.” 
Jenny got into the bed-covers and 
doubled into a little knot. Pa Dag- 
gert screamed again, so loud it rat- 
tled against the barn. Jenny jumped 
up. Her foot went through a hole 
in the covers and she fell. She 
grabbed her mouth to keep from 
crying out. She crept to Gramp’s 
door, opened it quietly, hoped for 
a tiny moment that he was awake. 
A gust of wind blew the ragged cur- 
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tain at his window. Gramp was 
asleep, sleeping as age sleeps, sleep- 
ing the sleep that wonders if dawn 
or God will rouse it. 


It was four in the afternoon when 
the man picked his way up the 
porch steps. Jenny was trimming the 
vine. She thought Mr. Groover 
looked like he feared the steps would 
cave in. 

“Good morning,” Jenny said, then 
realized with a feeling of shame that 
it was long past morning. Mr. 
Groover just mumbled “howdy,” 
hardly glancing at the ladder she 
was on. Jenny thought he must be 
grouchy because Gramp had writ- 
ten the letter asking him to come. 
She could hear children laughing out 
in the car. She slipped down the lad- 
der and around the sumach to a 
stump, where she could see the car. 
The girl was about her age, the boy 
a little younger. 

“It looks haunted,” the boy said. 

“Oh no,” the girl said. “Haunted 
houses are always fine old houses 
made of stone or brick, with ivy on 
them, and green shutters, and dorm- 
er windows. A ghost wouldn’t be 
seen in that dried up old place. Real- 
ly he wouldn’t.” 

“I guess that’s right,” the boy 
said, “but I bet it’s full of roaches 
and smells like a dirty brown sink, 
like Long Jim’s cabin by the fish 
pond.” 

Jenny ran away as silently as a 
quail. Back on the ladder she tried 
to think she hadn’t come down 
from it. 

“Things are bad,” she heard Mr. 
Groover say. “Since that cotton mill 
went broke trying to expand all out 
of its class the whole community’s 


pessimistic. —Why, the board would 
hang me if I let you have another 
penny on this place. You got to real- 
ize it’s mortgaged to the neck. Six 
years, and for the last two not a 
penny interest. Not a square inch of 
repairs since Daggert Jones took 
things over. I hate to throw it up 
to you, but I thought it was a bad 
idea, him marrying himself to this 
place. Everybody knows he’s not 
worth a cuss, just a smooth tongue 
when he wants something.” 

“No-countest, good-for-nothinest 
man ever I saw. I got to tell you 
the Lord’s truth, John. That’s how 
come I wrote you to come. When 
that scoundl gets home from sellin 
out our last lonesome coop of hens 
he won’t have nough money left to 
buy a stamp.” 

“Then how’m I to lend you a hun- 
dred dollars more? Do you want em 
to hang me?” 

“It’s not with Daggert’s help I 
aim to pay up. It’s with the help of 
my grandson. You remember Paul.” 

“Remember?—Now you know 
you ought’nt to ask me that. I re- 
member that boy. But it looks like 
help would’ve come before now if 
it was coming from Paul. Young- 
sters forget— Bringing up things 
like that just makes it harder on us 
both.” 

“Daggert Jones’s the cause of it 
all,” Gramp said in a shrill wail. 
“Daggert Jones did it, let that boy 
lie all night with a leg so rotten 
broke it had to be cut off. Then 
drove him off from home. Tain’t 
that boy’s fault.” 

“T don’t doubt you as to that, sir; 
but the boy’s gone. You say yourself 
you haven’t heard a word from him 
in three whole years.” 
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“That boy’ll come back,” Gramp 
said. “He'll come back, I tell you, 
John.” 

“How come you to be so dead 
certain?” 

“T can see it. Your sight ain’t got 
dim enough to see what an old man 
can see, inside like. I can see that 
boy a-comin. He’s my ace in the 
hole, I tell you, John.” 

Mr. Groover was silent a long mo- 
ment. Then he spoke hesitantly: “I 
hate to tell you this, sir. But that 
boy’s doing all right wherever he 
is. He paid up a bill he owed to 
Levy’s store—oh, something like a 
year after he left. Not a big bill, 
of course, but some forty dollars. 
A young fellow who can pay up like 
that is on his feet all right.” 

“How’s ’at? How’s ’at you say? 
Forty dollars at Levy’s?” Gramp’s 
voice was pitched up to a wheezy 
squeak. “Must be some mistake. Not 
anybody in this house could get a 
dime’s credit in Gillsboro since Dag- 
gert Jones took hold of it.” 

“No, sir,” Groover said. “It’s 
right. Levy told me himself. The 
boy’d asked him to fit him out with 
some clothes when he was leaving. 
Levy said he’d agreed to risk a few 
clothes for sake of old times. He 
was very pleased with the boy’s—er 
—integrity. Chip off the old block, 
sir; just like all you folks before—” 

“See,” Gramp said. “That boy’s 
all right, like I’m tellin you. He’ll 
come back.” 

“T’m mighty sorry—mighty sorry, 
sir. You know, though, I can’t lend 
out depositors’ money on any such 
collateral as that. I wish I could.” 

“Fifty dollars?” Gramp asked. 

“Can’t let you have that any 
more’n I can let you have a hundred. 


We feel affection for you, sir. We've 
been calling you grandpa all of 
twenty-five years. But a bank’s got 
to leave sentiment out.” 

“Could you let me have twenty- 
five, just enough to buy a sorry 
cow?” Gramp’s voice sounded very 
thin. 

“Hem-m-m. Ahem-m-m. Maybe 
we'll be taking in a mortgaged cow 
one of these days. If we do we might 
be able to turn her over to you. Now 
I might be able to find out from 
Levy—” Mr. Groover stopped, as if 
he’d been about to say something he 
shouldn’t say. He coughed a little, 
then said again he’d Je looking out 
for a mortgaged cow. 


Jenny heard the motor buzz 
away. The last she heard was the 
girl laughing. She ran to Gramp, put 
her face into his hands and shook all 
over. 

“Now, hon,” Gramp said. “That 
man’s apt to send us a pretty good 
cow—one of these days.” 

“T heard what he said, Gramp,” 
she choked. 

“Now, hon. When you get old’s 
me you'll learn that hope springs 
eternal. Won’t be long till school 
opens and you'll get some good 
lunches there. And all I’m needin is 
a cow.” 

But Gramp’s face looked bad, and 
he mumbled something, as if he 
meant to say it to himself: “When 
you hear a banker cough you might’s 
well plumb forget you ever talked 
to im.” 

At dark Pa Daggert got home. He 
was drunk and singing like a re- 
vival. 

“Hey, you old fox,” he said, cut- 
ting Are There Any Stars in My 
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Crown square in the middle. “You 
plumb damn bamboozled me about 
those people at that damn newspaper 
buyin that brat’s scratchins. ‘S’fine. 
S’aw right,’ the feller says when I 
hand im that damn thing you said 
he’d be apt to buy. ‘It’s a dern good 
picture of pickin cotton.’ ‘What’ll 
you pay for it?’ I says. He looks at 
me like I’m a plumb fool. ‘We ain’t 
in position to pay but we'll be glad 
to run it in the paper complimen- 
tary,’ he says. ‘What’s the young 
lady’s name?’ he ast. Young lady! 
Hyar-hyar-hyar. ‘Calamity Jane,’ 
says I, just for the hell of it.” To 
Jenny: “Here, cook this here cow 
flank for a workin man. There’s 
some first rate stew meat in this 
here other sack for you and the old 
fox.” To Gramp: “Yep. When that 
there feller told me bout ‘compli- 
mentary’ it plumb broke my heart 
and I had to go get me another 


pint. Be damn if I wasn’t just plumb 
bound to.” 


Before the week ran out, the moon 
made ten o’clock as bright as quick- 
silver on the sandy lot one night. 
Jenny heard something besides wind 
in the leaves. She got out of bed, 
crept to the window. Pa Daggert 
had hitched up the old mule and 
was loading everything he could lift 
into the wagon, even the bucket 
with an inch of lard in it. She saw 
him smear some of the lard on the 
squeaky axles. 

He drove by the house, out to the 
road, across the planks over the 
brook. Jenny could hear the mule’s 
hoofs, then the gritty wheels on the 
wood. Then silence. She looked out 
into the moonlight, at the leaning 
rot of the barn, in the quiet terror 


of helplessness. . . . What was there 
for Gramp’s breakfast? 

Pa Daggert must have been ten 
miles off at sunup. 

There was a sack half full of field 
peas in the kitchen, but Gramp 
could just as well eat gravel as those 
things. Jenny ran out of the house 
and down to the edge of the scrub 
trees. She got down on her knees to 
see under the gooseberry bush, and 
prayed while she was doing it. The 
battered old box was skewed to one 
side. When she touched it it 
thumped. She’d trapped a rabbit. 

She lifted the box to her shoulder 
and finally got to the road with it. 
She’d ask the first person that passed 
to kill the rabbit for her, unless it 
was that fussy mail man headed for 
town. A food store truck boomed 
down the road. The man waved but 
wouldn’t stop. Arms hanging, Jenny 
looked into the dust behind the big 
truck until it was lost. She took the 
box to the bridge then because peo- 
ple went slow over the planks and 
maybe it would be easier to get 
somebody to stop. A car was com- 
ing. She started to raise her hand 
but she got almost limp because she 
was afraid the man wouldn’t stop, 
and she knew it would be like some- 
body squeezing all the air from her 
lungs if he wouldn’t stop when she 
waved. 

But the man was slowing up any- 
how. He stopped. 

She knew she was just out of her 
head because she thought she heard 
him say “Jenny.” Then looking hard 
at him she thought she ought to 
know who he was, but she didn’t 
know. Then she knew she heard him 
call her name. He got out. She saw 
that one of his legs was queer, the 
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way it moved. 

She felt as if she were being lifted 
by a seesaw. She clung to his neck 
but couldn’t say a word. Finally she 
got it out. “You got you a new leg. 
I wouldnt’ve looked for you with a 
new leg.” 

“It does all right, Jenny; not like 
a peg.” And he didn’t let on he knew 
she was crying. 

When he put her down she point- 
ed to the box. “I caught a rabbit. 
Kill it so I can cook it for breakfast. 
Then you can go see Gramp.” 

He got hold of the rabbit’s ears, 
smiled, and shook his head, remem- 
bering. 

“Let’s let the little old cotton-tail 
go, Jenny. We can drive to town 
and get a beefsteak in no time. How 
about that?” 

Jenny laughed when the little boll 
of cotton behind the brown fur 
bobbed into the brush. 

Gramp just looked up at Paul 
with a tilt of his head, and chewed 
when he tried to talk. After a while 
he did get it out about Pa Daggert: 

“He’s plumb gone. Took out last 
night with every nickel’s worth of 
stuff he could pack in a wagon. A 
scoundl, I tell you; he’s a scoundl, 
boy.” 

“How come you didn’t write to 
me, Gramp?” 

“Write who?” The old man 
cocked his head like he couldn’t be 
hearing right. “How could we 
write? You didn’t ever tell us where 
you went to.” 

Paul made a low whistle. ‘That 
shows me something I couldn’t fig- 
ure. Daggert Jones stopped my let- 
ters. I wrote at first, then I quit 
writing. The other day Mr. Groover 
at the bank called me long distance 


and told me—Well, when we fin- 
ished talking I wrote a letter and 
sent it by air mail. It’s easy to see 
now. Daggert Jones got hold of that 
letter too, and it looks like he figured 
it was time to be pulling out. I 
wanted to come the minute Mr. 
Groover—But I couldn’t get off till 
today. I flew down from Atlanta 
this morning.” 

The old man kept rubbing Paul’s 
hand, not trusting his own prophecy. 

“Letters flyin. Folks flyin. Every- 
thing flyin like ducks. Lord, what’s 
the world comin to? Boy, that there 
leg looks plumb like flesh and bone.” 
Gramp cackled with the laughter of 
a silly child. 

“Tf it wasn’t for Mr. Groover I 
don’t suppose I ever would have 
come back,” Paul said. “It gets that 
way when you don’t hear from your 
people.” 

“You been farmin up round At- 
lanta, boy? Tell me all about it.” 

Paul grinned. ‘‘No farming, 
Gramp. I’ve got a job with big peo- 
ple in the advertising business. And 
it’s a good job, Gramp. And right 
this minute I’m planning to take 
you and Jenny back with me. It’s 
not much to make up your mind 
about. I’ll have you off this broke- 
down farm in no time.” 

The old man looked at Paul with 
one eye. “Tain’t broke down. It’s 
just plumb stole by Daggert Jones.” 
He pointed an imperative finger. 
“You'll see cotton rollin all over this 
farm, boy. You’ll be proud to see it. 
The good Lord never made you to 
be foolin round up in Atlanta. No. 
He made you to run this farm like 
your pa before you and me before 
him. Nope. No ripsaw city for me. 
I’m even too close to Gillsboro right 
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here.” 

“All right, Gramp. Maybe we can 
farm. No use to get fretted up.” 
He caught Jenny’s hand. “But let’s 
go get sometning to eat. We'll feel 
more like talking after we have 
something to eat.” 

Paul got a good look at Jenny’s 
face; it was the face of one who 
had been hurt. And Daggert Jones! 
—Paul’s hand was gripping the 
spokes in the back of the windsor 
chair. Suddenly one of the spokes 
cracked like a match stem. 

“Hunh, son? What?” Gramp said, 
as if the cracking spoke had been a 
word. 

Paul laughed. “Guess I sort of 
squeezed too hard.—Daggert got 
my letter and pulled out, eh?” 

“That’s just what he did,” Gramp 
said, shaking his head like ague. “But 
now if I just had me a crock of pure, 
honest milk, and maybe a little piece 
of beef I could chew.—Move this 
pillow, Jenny. It’s so busted loose the 
fuzz tickles my neck like itch.” 

“T can fix it, Gramp,” Paul said. 
“How about that now?—Come on, 
Jenny, let’s go on to town.” 

“Could you run the auto and look 
at pictures? I want you to see my 
pictures.” 

He grinned. “Still drawing pic- 
tures, eh?” 

“I'd got to where I didn’t think 
I'd ever live to taste another drop 
of pure, honest milk,” Gramp 
mumbled. 

Jenny came back with an old 
magazine cover bulging with dog- 
eared sheets of paper. 


They drove back from town al- 
most in the dust they’d made going. 


Paul didn’t have much chance to see 
the sketches. He did say they looked 
like what they were meant to look 
like, especially the one of the pine 
trees and the mule cropping grass 
near them, said it looked just like 
that slope you could see from the 
back ot the’ house. 

“We can find a school in Atlanta 
where they’ll teach you all anybody 
can know about drawing. They’ll 
see how good you are and teach you 
everything.” 

“Atlanta?” Jenny said. “Gramp 


>” 


“We'll coax Gramp,” Paul said. 
“Don’t worry. We'll coax Gramp 
all right.” 

“T’ve eaten three cream puffs,” 
Jenny said. 

“Eat the whole dozen if you can 
hold that many,” he said. “Better 
save some room for that beef steak 
though.” He laughed. “Gramp’ll eat 
one of those candied yams with his 
milk.” He laughed all over. ‘Pure, 
honest milk!” 


Gramp had twisted his head, and 
the fuzzy burst in the pillow was 
at his neck again. His face was for- 
ward a little, his mouth parted, his 
eyes staring straight at them. He 
was even whiter than before, but 
the peculiar twist in his cheeks more 
than anything else made Paul touch 
his hand hanging like a goose neck 
from the chair. 

Jenny dropped the bag of cream 
puffs. 

Paul ran his hand through her 
hair and stood close to her. Her head 
came just about to his top rib. He 
bit his lip hard when she began 
sobbing. 
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I remember the days when I was a lad in Ireland 

And the things I heard said in the Irish language 

That ye can’t tell in English without losing the heart and the wit o’ them. 

I bear well in mind a woman named Annie 

Who'd gone to thirty-five without marryin’ 

And so she says with a smile to a half-witted boy there, 

“Denny,” says she, “make a man for me.” 

And Denny says, “Annie, you’re askin’ too late. 

I’m afraid that you didn’t be watchin’ the time.” 

And one o’ the other girls with no money at all and as poor as ye find ’em, 

She says to her sister in the presence of a stranger, 

When a rich farmer’s cows come down the road, 

““Where’s the rist of our cows?” says she. 

“There’s only twelve o’ them,” says she. 

And it’s the true thing, for I heard her. 

She come to America along with the rist of us. 

The girls started out with us, walkin’ forty miles to Londonderry, 

With their bundles on their backs and their dresses rolled up over their 
bare legs, 

An’ we was all laughin’ an’ singin’ light-hearted, 

For we didn’t know yet what the world was. 

An’ IJ ain’t never seen her again. 

But I seen a girl like her in an eatin’-house where I ate in Cheyenne 

While I was workin at a saloon called The Bucket o’ Blood. 

That was a great girl too. 

She was strict with herself all right but with no one else. 

She’d say to a grouchy-lookin’ stranger at breakfast, 

“If the head-waiter wasn’t watchin’ I’d hold your hand this mornin’ 

Because you look cold,” she’d say, 

An’ the devil himself would ha’ smiled with her. 

She’d have twenty-two fellows goin’ at the same time, 

She’d have father an’ son goin’ at the same time. 

She’d tell me about all her lovers an’ then she’d say, 

“But I’m waitin’ for you, Hughie,” 

And, begorra, she’d make me believe it. 

Be the look of her eyes she was honest as St. Peter. 

She gave one o’ them once a bottle of holy water 

An’ he went to Philadelphia an’ fell an’ broke his leg. 

“Keep it by you,” she wrote to him. 

“If you hadn’t had it, you’d have broken your neck.” 

She was a good girl, 

Straight as a string, 

An’ the farthest she’d go was when she’d be thinkin’ she’d marry one 
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o’ them 

But soon she’d be changin’ her mind and her man. 

There was another girl that summer, Delia. 

Cripes an’ I don’t dare tell you the language she’d use. 

She got drinkin” and goin’ with the men an’ was a bad one all through, 

But there was the Irish in her and you couldn’t help likin’ her. 

She took sick there that summer. 

She give me her picture just before she went to the hospital an’ I got it yet. 

Well, there was a woman guest named Cox in the hotel, 

An elderly woman, the cheap kind that washes their stockin’s in the 
bath-tub. 

Delia couldn’t bear the woman an’ she got thinkin’ about her in her 
delirium 

An’ she died cursin’ the name o” Cox. 

God, it’s the Irish girls is the great girls. 

An’ they hold their good looks after bearin’ a dozen children, God 
bless ’em. 

I had a fine-lookin’ woman in Belfast say to me on me last trip, 

“IT knocked down two Orangewomen with me own fist,” says she, 

‘An’ three days after had twins,” says she. 

An’ I believed her. Me own mother could ha’ done it. 

She’s livin’ yet, glory be to God. 

I’ve been to the old country five times. 

The last trip cost me eleven hundred dollars. 

If it wasn’t for the confessional the Catholic Church might as well be 
upside-down. 

I’d have stolen money at the bar many a time but for the priest tellin’ 
me once, 

“Put it back. You’d better have no money at all than that kind,” 

And I couldn’t go back to him with it still on me. 

But well I remember the first time I walked in on me mother washin’ a 
couple o’ dishes at the dresser 

An’ me brother, a grown man, whom I'd left as a babe on the floor, 

Was now drinkin’ his dish o’ tea be the fire. 

An’ he says to me, “Sit down.” 

An’ me mother says, ‘An’ have ye thravelled far?” 

“All the way from America,” says I. 

An’ she knows somethin’ in me voice 

An’ shrieks an’ topples over in a dead faint and lies sick for ten days. 

An’ then they come in be the scores an’ the hundreds to be lookin’ at me, 

Cousins and kin I'd never known of and the children of old friends that 
I'd never heard was married. 

And I grew older and older there 

And I felt the minutes come on me like years. 

It saddens me to go back there. 

I'd rather go back to Honolula, 

The place that takes fifteen years off the age of you, maybe more. 

It’s hot in Honolula, yes it’s hot there, 
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But it’s not warm. 

There’s somethin’ about it, I don’t know what. 

You feel seventeen an’ the rist o’ your life is gone entirely. 

All that’s wrong in your system goes out be the pores, all that’s good in 
the world comes in. 

I want to go back to die in Honolula, for I want to die young. 

They can say that a rolling stone gathers no moss but I’ve gathered some 
where I want it 

And I think no more of a thousand miles than a bird of a tree. 

An’ me brother now has lived in Chicago twenty-three years 

And except for me sendin’ him post-cards 

The moss has grown over his eyes. 

He gets dark 

An’ the closer you come to him the farther away he is. 


A Letter 


WILLIAM HULL 


Dear Sir: I Respectfully Bring to Your Attention 
A Certain Matter: 


Excommunicate from me 

this silvered ancient pain 

phoenix-fragment 

splintered off in the distant burst to flame 

of some tinder-laden god 

alien now in time 

ticked curtly out of sense: 

alienate from me 

this steel anachronistic shard 

this lance-lane 

carving nerve-intrinsic through sacred forests 
my secular plains 

scorning my mast-will corposantwise 
force-luring me lane-back 

to the inalienable loneliness in splendor of magnolia 
the languor the flesh-liquoring scent of wistaria: 
extract 

this madding remnant-shred of foreign time. 


Dear Sir: In Re Your Letter of Recent Date 
May I Suggest You Consult an 
Undertaker. 
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Appointment 


Witcarp N. MarsH 


If I should die some cloud-blown night 
And shrink up small 

Among the rootlets like a nut 

In latter fall 


Then look for me in simple things: 
The push of grain 

That lifts to meet the slender thongs 
Of April rain 


The woods where deer have paused on post 
And left their musk, 

The shoreward wheel of seagulls past 

The lilac dusk 


Or in the wind that arcs the pines 
From off the sea 

And nudges at the window panes 
Persistently. 


Young Icarus 


Witcarp N. MarsHu 


The gulls, returning down a trough of air 

In staggered order, braking, occupy 

Chromatic sequence like a sudden stair 

That curves into the sulphur-colored sky: 

Strange seafowl—furnished with the eyes of drowned 
Phoenician sailors, haunting ship and pier 

In hunger for the consecrated ground 

That never cleaved their uncleansed bones—not merely 


Gulls, unraveling in a seaward wind: 

Who, in their falling hour, are drawn into 

The failing sun to be new-shriven, thinned 

Of Dross, struck free of beak and claw—while you, 
Shore-tethered Greekling, nested high in grief 
Watch evening blowing blue beyond the reef. 
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Marion, Virginia 
CHap WALSH 


By the simple technology of dreaming 
I found myself in Marion last night 
And saw, after an introspective decade, 
Selected spots with more than inner sigh. 
I crossed the field to Prater’s Lane and followed 
Nostalgic northward ruts until I found 
The tenant cottage clutched by recent sumachs, 
The windows jagged, shingles on the ground. 
Then to the rail fence and the tulip poplar, 
So pure a cone it seemed geometry. 
One side was stark with lightning, and the other 
Dropped the slow leaves of brown farewell on me. 
Like an exile, returning to his village, 
I ran across the bridge, began the climb 
To Cherry Street, and walked in Rider’s Pasture 
To view the Anschluss of ten years of time. 


I rather think all this was wishful dreaming 
Of what my wiser instinct hopes to find, 
For only catastrophic change makes changeless 


The landscapes of the storehouse of the mind. 
My nightmare is another thing entirely: 
Remembered landmarks visibly unchanged, 
But the dead boy that I remember with them 
And the live man invisibly estranged; 
To stand and see, to see, and feel no wonder, 
No quickening of the pantheistic sense 
Or to devise it for a fraudulent moment 
And sicken with the nausea of pretense. 
And was it ever real? Is the magic 
A willed addendum to the simple truth 
Like all the histories of ten-foot snowdrifts 
With which my elders bored me in my youth? 


In time and space there comes a certain distance 
To bring in focus patterns that will not 

Be seen for what they are, when nearest to them, 
Nor found again, returning to the spot. 

The mountain of the physicist is patterned 
By subatomic symmetry within, 

The neatly whirling protons and electrons 
That make a mountain and a woman kin. 
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But order, magnified, is turned to chaos: 
I climb along the rough trail with my pack, 
And see before me random crests and gullies, 
Kin to the lower chaos at my back. 
Only when I have climbed the new disorder 
Of other mountains, half a hike away, 
Can I discern the macroscopic pattern 
Of what I traversed early in the day. 


The New Catacombs 


CHap WALSH 


The age of the catacombs breaks out of history, 
Incarnate and dark. The football bleachers 
Have dens for the beasts by the shower rooms. 


Plato is read from lecterns of skulls, 
The kneeling cushions are pelvic bones, 
And Caesar with flashlights enters and enters. 


Some will abjure, and be forgiven 
And given thick manuals of nuclear physics 
To read for a normal social adjustment. 


Others, invoking Plato or Jesus, 
Will battle the beasts in Caesar’s arena, 
One lion for Plato and two for Christ. 


Murder is Murdered 


CHap WALSH 


I mourn the lost years when men were murdered 

Singly or paired and their surnames shouted 

By gathering mobs at the gates of legations; 

When Sacco, Vanzetti were sainted by millions 

And bombs were postmarked to Brahmins that killed them. 


Handicraft tyranny turns mass-productive. 
Initialed technicians announce the next number. 
Vernichtungslager liquidate “elements.” 

Men are not mentioned. Murder is murdered 
By multiplication, conscience submerged. 


No muttering mobs at murder’s legations 
Canonize the names they will never know. 
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To a Lone Skater 


JANE MaAYHALL 


The blue ice falls from the crystal hills, 
tinkling in the wood as in fairy tales 
sound is a silvern music, cold lutes 
touched and toughened by hard winter lights. 
You are alone; others fallen behind 
are no more to you than the wind. 
Their voices are lost on your airy ears; 
you hear only the hurry of stars, 
the sparked frost from your steel crisp foot, 
the sigh of the pine and the pierced root. 


You have chosen a narrow stream, 

the jutting rocks protruding like foam 
frozen in utterance. You see it alone, 

your understanding now scarcely human, 
or perhaps more so. How strong you’ve grown! 

Above your head, like fish ploughed fin, 
the clouds heave into storm-clad vision; 

but swifter, driven by the journey within, 
your legs spring from the coil of desire 

to travel alone and to travel far. 


The chilly blast and snow-tempered crust 
are your only companions. An isle of mist 
flowers at your heel as you whirl away 
intent on the track of your own cold joy. 
Marvelously you move! you know what you are 
as in sleep the dream of self is pure. 
You follow the sun in the long winter sky. 
Who are you now, what is your reality? 
Here, you might be no more than a seed, 
silk-suited and waiting to break from the pod, 


or here, a tree by gray snow sorrelled, 
a brown-crested bird in a white world. 
Or here, you might be the moss-footed rock, 
or a changeling pebble in a dead lake. 
You might be less—but you are more! 
Skating on, crowned in your bright skater’s gear, 
you reign like a dawn over this dumb province, 
making landmarks in an uncharted distance. 
You arrive at last in the place of return, 
(from which you departed) the convivial scene. 
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Your senses grow hot as the wind grows colder 
and tears flood your eyes, but cannot blur 
these wool-turbaned friends with cheeks red as love. 
They gladden your sight! Forward they move, 
sailing in channels of circling eight, 
forgiving all your difference and your flight. 
With mittens half-lifted, they gesture smiling, 
and gather you too them in light-hearted feeling. 
Now! dance like a compass to their magnetic motion 
down to the center of a gay population! 


That Certain Painter 


JANE MAYHALL 


That certain painter, the eye, 
describes the morning to the mind, 
a roseate February sun, 

a cloud made of orange flowers, 
and the tall streaked city 

standing like an unattended garden. 


That certain painter, the eye, 
admits the dawn, weed-gray, 

the sundry blobs and thistle blue 
of early avenue faces. 

A mixed lot, but mostly blue, 

a web of anywhere, spun dreamily. 


The eye, like a morning star 

or a dove scanning skyward 
through baffled, unanswerable ‘space, 
loves gently in little islands 

all parts of the dawn, blooming. 
Even the wind blowing. 


<p AI MAP NE NETS: LEO ILLITE LOOT 


That certain painter, the eye, 
steeped in elixer of crimson 
and the nascent, neutral pearl, 
stares at and admires 

Morning, Man and Sky 

and steadies the flowering form 


with a passionate, meditative line. 
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Farewell at the Airport 


JANE MAYHALL 


Above your head, the high musical clouds are sailing 

in octaves across the blue orchestral sky. 

The long metronomes of sunlight seem not to move at all. 
But you are swifter, flowing through time. 


In your being echoes the lost repose of mountains, 
in your seeming, the sea-light, the generous, oblivious. 
In your living, the landscape, field tossed and flower. 
The thundering ravines make your silent extremes: 


the middle, the level, and calm western deserts. 
All merits in your person, beauty at random! 


II 
Looking through the beautiful windows of the world, 
I see you passing, parting like another world going. 
And Memory, opening all her crystal doors, 
bids me walk across her great resonant floors; 


and there in vaulty walls, in thrice mefodic spheres, 
we dance on the pivot of thought’s easy madrigal 
from which springs the fresh fountains of our parts. 
Parting too from you is this: the bliss of the devious. 


For, all the cruelty of love’s separation 
pronounces in us the ecstatic perception. 


Ill 
Time will always be a surf erasing itself. 
Even the crescendo of cities sinks to a drumlike dark, 
a low music in its rumble, the syllables of dying. 
But is not love more, in its loveliness of scattering? 


Above your head, the high musical clouds are sailing 

and you are the beloved monarch of a moment’s departure. 
Lover, face and fire, consumed in subtle air, 

you evoke the rhythm of our strange and moving nature. 


As sound is substance, as wind is borne of blowing, 
so are you the radiance of all our changing. 


Falling Barometer 


MICHAEL WILKINS 


Long wind harries the trees and grays deepen 
The water where it serries underground 
Reluctant ships wake cloud-shapes back toward land. 


Birdsong is of desperate cheer, even 
Hurried, as though the sharp gladness-ring 
Would hold back the gathering windsound. 


Small things crawl earth quickly, and understand 
That shelter of leaf, of grass, is no helmet thing 
But of fragileness, as insect foot, as wing. 


Soon even men will fasten doors, stay quiet, aloof. 
Loudlv in its four corners wind will steepen, 

And join. City its center: building, sign, and roof 
Wind will suction into its night vortex and spin, 

Then set it out again at light, lopsided, shaken, and thin. 


For a Lady with Some Memories 


Tep Isaac 


Dig a deep hole in the dark of your heart 
And bury your lovers one by one. Say, 


Some were wise and melancholy, 

And some wer? rash men and gay, 

But all of them danced by the light of my love 
Into the light of day. 


Deep in the dark in the heat of my heart 
My buried lovers lie. 

The sad wise men, and the rash young men 
All dance in the light of my eye. 


O, dig a deep hole in the dark of your heart 
And scratch for your lovers there. 

Deep in the dark, and one by one, 

Finger their flesh and hair. 

For cold and hot, the loves that are not 
Linger naked there. 
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Contributors 


Thomas Hart Benton, noted American 
artist, lives in Kansas City, Missouri. The 
lithograph, “Prayer Meeting” is owned by 
the University of Kansas City. A few of 
the signed copies (edition limited to 350) 
are available for purchase through the Uni- 
versity Bookstore. 


Witter Bynner, distinguished American 
writer (poetry, plays, prose, translations), 
lives in Santa Fé. His translation of Laotzu, 
The Way of Life, from which the piece on 
the inside front cover is taken, was turned 
down by one publisher. The John Day Com- 
pany accepted the manuscript which has 
now sold more than 18,000 copies and is 
still going strong. 


Oscar Cargill knew Thomas Wolfe well; 
indeed, the two once shared a double desk. 
He is the author of the book, Intellectual 
America, chairman of the English depart- 
ment of Washington Square College, New 
York University, and literary adviser to the 
MacMillan Company. 


F. W. Charles, Long Island City, New 
York, is twenty-five years old. “The Loss 
of Heaven” is his first published story. He 
is now at work on a novel. 


LeGarde S. Doughty, Augusta, Georgia, is 
a frequent contributor to this Review. He 
is at work on a novel. 


William Hull teaches English at Hofstra 
College and is a frequent contributor to 
this and other magazines. 


Ted Isaac, an alumnus of the University 
of Kansas City, is in public relations with 
a New York advertising agency. He has 
previously contributed to this Review. 


Geoffrey Johnson, English poet, has pub- 
lished ten volumes of verse and contributed 
to many magazines: Harper's Atlantic 
Monthly, Yale Review, previous numbers of 
this Review, and others. 


Chai Sin Lee is a scholarship student from 
Korea at the University of Kansas City. 


Joanne de Longchamps, wife of a min- 
ing-engineer, has published one volume of 
verse and contributes to many magazines. 


Willard N. Marsh, a GI student at Cali- 
fornia, in 1948 won second prize for both 
short story and verse at the Southwest Writ- 
ers’ Conference, was a prize winner at the 
Midwest Writers’ Conference, and received 
distinguished mention in Martha Foley’s 
Best American Short Stories. 


Jane Mayhall, whose stimulating and con- 
troversial article, ““The Modern Poet and 
the Devils of Circumstance,” appeared in 
the Spring Review, has had stories in Best 
American Short Stories in 1947, 1948, and 
1949. She is now working on a novel. 


Edwin Moseley, professor of English at 
Washington and Jefferson College, has pub- 
lished verse and fiction in little magazines. 


Martin Staples Shockley, head of the Eng- 
lish department at Evansville College, was 
visiting professor at the University of Kan- 
sas City in 1946. He is a frequent contribu- 
tor to scholarly and critical journals. 


Walter Sutton, assistant professor of Eng- 
lish at Syracuse University, is the author 
of the forthcoming cultural study, The 
Western Booktrade. 


Chad Walsh, professor of English at 
Beloit College, is the author of Stop Look- 
ing and Listen (1947). A volume of his 
verse will be published in December. 


Donald L. Weismann’s oils and water 
colors have been exhibited in most of the 
leading United States galleries and in Mex- 
ico. He is now at work on his first novel. 


Michael Wilkins, San Francisco, has pub- 
lished in several literary magazines. 


The University of 
Kansas City Review 


The University of Kansas City Review, a quarterly 
journal published by the University of Kansas City, 
seeks to provide a medium for the best critical and 
imaginative writing available. No restriction is made 
as to subject matter: short stories, essays, poems, 
sketches, and the like are acceptable. Because of limi- 
tations of space, manuscripts should be fairly short. 

Address all communications to The Editor, The 
University of Kansas City Review, The University of 
Kansas City, Kansas City 4, Missouri. 

Opinions expressed in The University of Kansas 
City Review are not necessarily those of the Editors 
or of the University. 
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Current and Back Numbers 


Current numbers of The University of Kansas City 
Review are available at sixty cents a copy. Back num- 
bers, if still in stock, may be purchased for two 
dollars each. 

The demand from libraries and individuals: for 
back numbers to complete their files is increasingly 
heavy. The Editors would greatly appreciate receiv- 
ing the following numbers which are now out of 
stock: Volume II, Number 1 (Autumn, 1935); Vol- 
ume II, Number 2 (Winter, 1935); Volume II, 
Number 4 (Summer, 1936); Volume IV, Number 1 
(Autumn, 1937); Volume VIj Number 2 (Winter, 
1939); Volume VI, Number 2 (Winter, 1940). 
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